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SOME CALLS TO ADVANCE 
EDITORIAL | 
PLIGHT OF CHINA’S LITERATE YOUTH 
The educated youth of China are in a sorry plight. Determined 


' planning to rescue them is in demand. Though still a distinct social 
- group, the distinctiveness of their social function has grown dim. 


Once they were looked on as naturally fitted to give leads in impend- 
ing crises. Now their influence, to say the least, is somewhat 
indeterminate. Formerly China’s literate youth felt the obligation to 
express themselves on outstanding issues. Now suppressive regula- 
tions weigh them down. A few short years since the future of their 
country appeared promising and bright. In these days uncertainty 
as to its destiny or fate dampens their ardor and a feeling of 
helplessness clogs their feet. Figuratively they now shuffle silently 


where once they used to leap and shout. Their spirits are subdued. 


Their place and part in the life of the nation has become indefinite. 
The old era is behind them but the new one does not yet offer 
them a call comprehensive enough to engage their full strength, or 
clear enough to give them a dynamic hope. True, reconstructive 
service calls them. But it is not yet sufficiently extensive to absorb 
their energy, nor has it as a cause yet won to a dominance that 
can arouse in them a loyalty equal to surmounting all these uncer- 


tainties and the concomitant less worthwhile interests luring them 


aside. All this makes up the mental and spiritual aspect of their 


plight. 
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In addition educated youth in China is becoming a surplus com- 
modity. In a land still largely illiterate a disconcerting proportion 
of its literate youth is going to waste because seemingly unwanted. 
This is a distressing situation! Several writers in this issue touch 
on various of its features. Once mission schools opened the way for 
the use of trained youthful energy. They still do. But youth does 


not turn toward church service to an extent sufficient either to meet 


the needs of the church or appreciably to help prevent this wastage 
of youth. Rural youth leaves its communities and goes to schools 


elsewhere and then, instead of returning to their villages to help 


make life more abundant therein, turns to the cities where all too 
often they swell the tide of unemployed educated idle. One would 
imagine that in a country where the educational system is expanding 
as rapidly as in China the overwhelming proportion of the youth 
already educated could be absorbed thereby. China is certainly not 
yet oversupplied with teachers. Yet jobless graduates are one of 
China’s most pressing problems. This involves both a wastage of 
the educated youth concerned and a thwarting of the recuperative 
effort »roing on in China at large. 


The problem is not altogether neglected. It is still, however, 


one of those social conditions awaiting clarification, diagnosis and 
suitable treatment. It amounts almost to an epidemic of the 
wasting of literate talent. We cannot satisfactorily outline all its — 


causes. We fear, however, that if China does not find out how to 
use the products of her schools her educational aspirations will find 
themselves baffled because, for so many graduates, the education 
provided leads nowhere. Jobless graduates are a poor advertisement 
for nation-wide educational expansion. They imply futility some- 
where. The educational system, still inadequate, is baffled by a 
social situation that needs but cannot absorb the fruits of its 
education that in themselves are still a dwarfed supply for gigantic 
needs. It may be said, of course, that schools in China are turning 
out modernized graduates faster than the social order is being 
modernized. This is one of the causes of the educational wastage. 
Should not the educational system, it may be retorted, turn out 
graduates trained, to carry on the process of modernization? Appar- 
ently the only cure suggested for this epidemic of wastage is to ease 
off on the production of graduates. Can that do other than retard 


China’s desire to become a literate nation? Boh this cause and cure 


are superficial. China needs not less educated youth, but more. 


Another cause of this wastage of educated youth lies partly, 
perhaps mainly, in the failure of education to tie up to China’s needs. 


‘This problem, also, has not been overlooked. But its magnitude and 


significance are only just coming under the spotlight of concern. 
Education has been too cultural. That is, to some extent, a hangover 
of ancient Chinese attitudes, though that does not explain the ten- 
dency of mission schools to keep going in the same direction. The 
Government is trying to lay more emphasis on vocational subjects 
as a corrective measure. It is also creating machinery to bring 
graduates into touch with vocational opportunities. The over- 
emphasis on cultural education is partially due the wishes of the 
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patrons of schools. But shall the educationalists follow their wishes 
or seek to implant new ones? Are not the latter, indeed, responsible 
for creating a new vision? Then, to a considerable extent, educated 
youth are jobless because they seek the wrong jobs. One wonders 
how many of the graduates are jobless because they have an 
inflated idea of what service in economically depressed communities 
should bring them in return. It is not a question of sparsity of 
tasks to be done but of failure to lead the graduates to find and 
work at those tasks.. In view of the innumerable jobs waiting to be 
done the presence of jobless graduates has an ironical aspect. 
Kwangsi, we note, is requiring its normal school graduates to return 
to their places of origin and do something to lift the level of their 
home communities. Students from rural communities must some- 
how be fired with a vision of doing this same thing. A more 
widespread and definite aim on the part of educationists to guide 
their graduates into educational and reconstructive pursuits is 


We cannot solve this problem in China by denying education to 
a proportion of aspiring youth and so consigning them to even a 
partial illiteracy, and usually leaving them jobless anyhow. Educa- 
tion in China needs to aim at creating a new kind of leadership. 
No longer may Chinese literates look for privileged places of power 
only. That they are still doing so also explains, in part, the 
presence of jobless graduates. Some youth are, happily, finding 
places of sacrificial service. Many others are eager for them. But 
all Chinese youth need to be trained to seek for the things that 
need to be done rather than to be prepared for already existent 
occupations. This one writer in this issue suggests. The stoppage 
of this wastage of youth is largely the responsibility of educationists. 
Government leaders, too, must do more than just force youth to 
study. Naturally under present conditions they will ask, Why study? 
Parents. also, must look on education as more than a short-cut to 
financial well-being. The New Life Movement helps. But its in- 
fluence on this problem is largely negative. Life is being wasted. — 
Qnly a new movement of life can stop that. That must reveal itself 
in a new objective in education; an objective that will give to 
ee youth a realization of their new place and function in modern 

ina. 


CAN WE GO FORWARD IN CHRISTIAN COOPERATION? 


A correspondent points out in this issue that the weakness of 
the National Christian Council is that it represents only fifty-eight — 
percent of Protestants in China. On first sight this point might 
apparently gain support in the fact than when first appointed the 
Council represented, though then more indirectly than now, seventy- 
five percent of Protestants in China. But there is needed here a 
second sight and thought. That for a forward movement in co- 
operation equal to the situation confronting it, the present member- 
ship of the Council is inadequate may be admitted without argument. 
It should, in passing, be noted that as the Council has become more 
directly representative of the churches its range of representation 
has lessened. That fact merits study. We wish to suggest that 
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the cause of this weakness of the Council is not within itself but a 
characteristic of the situation in which the Council works. The 
lessened representation of the Council is due to something inherent 
in the Protestant constituency in China. What we say is by way 
of an opening answer to our correspondent and does not aim to offer 
any final explanation of the situation. The columns of the Recorder 
are open to others who wish to follow up Mr. Taylor’s suggestive 
beginning. | 

Now it might be assumed that this backward trend in the 
membership of the National Christian Council is indicative of a 
general trend away from Protestant cooperation and integration in 


China. The reverse seems true. During the period in which the 


National Christian Council and its predecessor, the China Continuation 
Committee, have operated there has been a decided trend towards 
Protestant integration. The National Christian Conference (1922) 
appeared to stand on a peak from which could be clearly seen a view 
of further progress therein. That meeting was inspired, indeed, by 
the hope of “a speedy realization of corporate unity.” The state- 
ment of the fundamentals of the Christian faith, as then put forth, 
had an encouraging ring. Corporate unity is still below the horizon 
but Protestant integration has gone forward nevertheless. There are 
a smaller number of distinct churches now than there used to be. Four 
denominations have integrated. The China Inland Mission has 
always practised, on a unique basis, the principle of cooperative 
comity. This mission overlaps a little with two of the others. These 
five groups together include about half the Protestants in China. 
The two largest are the Church of Christ in China (125,000) and the 
C.I.M. (about 81,000). All of these integrated groups were in the 
Council when it was organized. Three of them, one of which is the 


Church of Christ in China with its fourteen denominational com- 


ponents, still are. National Christian organizations are also on the 
Council. The Lutherans and the C.I.M., however, withdrew some 
time since. That is the major explanation of the lessened scope of 
the Council’s membership. In addition there are the Bible Union, 
mainly missionary, and the League of Chinese Churches, mainly 
Chinese. Rural service unions, literature and other organizations 
tend to swell this general tendency towards cooperative effort and 
thinking. Why do they not get together more comprehensively on a 


‘national scale? 


Of motives that operate to bring and hold these groupings 
together three stand out; doctrinal loyalty, ecclesiastical purpose and 
cooperative evangelism. The organizations motivated thereby often 
overlap as to their personnel. It is trué that in these days there & 
an influential and growing group of Chinese evangelists who are 
both individualistic and independent. But even they, though varying 
in emphases, play into the general trend against: sectarianism. 
Secretarianism, indeed, plays only a minor part in retarding the 
larger co-operative union needed. 

There is, therefore, a decidedly strong Protestant trend in China 
towards integration that ought to speed up, not retard, the impulse 
toward general cooperation. Yet at the same time the Council has 
Jost ground. Why? By its constitution it is forbidden to discuss 
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ecclesiastical and doctrinal matters. These being excluded a basis 
of cooperation should be possible. Yet while the Council has gained 
ground in its experience of cooperative tasks and possibilities it has 
lost ground in the number it can bring together to do them. A 
weakness of Protestantism is hidden in the situation that ought to 
be brought out into the light. The weakness of the Council is 
rooted in a general weakness. What is it? | 

We do not propose to answer this last question but a comment 
or two thereon may be ventured. The topics excluded from discussion 
within the Council are sometimes forced into the question of joining 
it. One cause of the failure of those participating in this extensive 
interest in cooperative relationships to go forward, is a too limited 
vision of the range of service included in cooperative evangelism, 
the motive of the Council. Some fear that untrammelled cooperation 
will sink the faith, or rather that it will sink their partial versions 
of it. There is inability to realize that differing expressions of loyalty 
to Christ do not mean loyalties of lesser worth than that which one 
holds himself. Hence one weakness is failure (or refusal?) to admit 
that faith is a dynamic force that must express itself in many types 
of activity. There is thus a lack of comprehensiveness of vision 
and inclusiveness of trust. Personal corner objectives elbow out the 
Kingdom objectives. This Protestant inability in China to find a 
way to cooperate more comprehensively is the weakness that has 
undermined the efforts of the National Christian Council. What is 
the way out? There ought to be one. xe oe 

CHURCH AND STATE IN CHINA 


This caption introduces a ticklish issue. Yet we venture to 
introduce it. The Church in China has two attitudes towards the 
State. First, it is following the lead of the State wherever it is 


_affected thereby. Second, Church and State are cooperating at 


numerous points. Progress in the latter field is highly desirable. 
The former attitude, however, calls for consideration. It may go 
too far. A live Church does not necessarily come into conflict with 
the State. But it must inevitably challenge the State at some points. 
A Church without any challenge to the State has missed its pro- 
phetic calling. ‘Indeed, does a Church that raises no questions for 
the State really influence it as a State? It might be replied that 
the Church in China is too small to wield any influence over the 
State. But it was smaller still when it secured a modification of 
the attempt to give primacy to Confucianism in China. Numerical 
strength is not the determining factor. It is a matter of the Christian 
spirit. Why is that spirit less active now than formerly in China? 
Difficulties there are aplenty. Is the Church wending the easy way? 
Are we trying to recapture the early Christian fellowship without 
espousing the world-disturbing character of early Christianity? 
Are there questions on which the Church ought to help the State? 
States are usually opportunistic. When the Church follows suit 
some issues are bound to go by default. Without attempting to 
settle them we wish to draw attention to a few such issues that 
call for prophetic challenge by the Church. Should narcotic addicts 
be given the death penalty? The permanency of such a solution 
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is’ obvious. But should. the victims of a nefarious traffic follow 
eventually the same route as those who victimized them? What, 
too, of religious liberty in China in its relation to education? The 
issue is not settled in the best way by being in general ignored or 
left to individual institutions or’persons to: settle. «*Ghristian opinion 
is not a unit on what is now being done. It is a unit on the belief 
that religion and education are vitally related. But no cooperative 
consultation with the State is going on thereanent. Such consulta- 
tion should take the place of the present laisser-faire mood. Or take 
the fact that the New Life Movement decries, among other things, 
gambling. Yet the State promotes lotteries. There is an issue here 
that needs airing even though it runs thereby the danger of getting 
befogged in casuistical subtilties. What has the Christian Church 
to say about militarism? That is, we know, an explosive issue. 
China’s present political difficulties have made it so. But we believe 
that the Church could approach it in a way to show friendly sympathy 
with China’s difficulties and yet help towards a better solution for 
the future than is now in sight. Certainly for the Church to let 
this issue fall into the slough of opportunism will lead no one 
anywhere. In any event the Church should know its own attitude 
thereon. At present it is silent. A silent church. cannot provide 
moral leadership. Finally, what of the social and economic order? 
Yes! That is another vexing issue. Christians are participating in 
experiments looking to improvement therein. So far, so good! But 
where are the Christian prophets in China who might give the State 
some hints as to what is Christian in that situation? Christians of 
the West are vitally active in regard to both militarism and social 
injustices. This impulse to Christian prophesying does not show 
itself much in China. That the Church in China should not just 
follow western Christians at this point is obvious. But that Christ- 


 jans in China should seek to clarify and determine their own attitude 


thereon is equally obvious. 
China may work out her own viewpoints on the questions men- 


tioned above. That is as it should be. But what is the Church 
going to do the help determine those viewpoints? Looked at in the 
large the Church is not doing its full duty. The Church in China 
needs to define its relation to the State though that take a long time 
and involve hard thinking and even create disturbance. China needs 
a Church that is, in a Christian sense, disturbing! 

Why, then, is not more being done along, the line of the Church 
helping the State in China? This question take us back to the 
inadequacy of existing Christian cooperative organization. At 


present there is no Christian organization sufficiently representative 


to open negotiations with the State on behalf of the Church as a 
whole. Even those organizations that might raise such questions 
This silence on vital issues ‘on the part: of the 
Church needs to be broken. A more inclusive cooperative Christian 
relationship is one of the factors involved, though not the only one. 
In any event we have ventured to draw attention to this large issue 
because it cannot be settled by silence. Silence on the part of the 
Church implies weakness. A Church that i is weak cannot give China 


the message she needs. 
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My Religious Experience _ 
TSENG PAO SWEN 
TRANSLATED BY Y. Y. TSU 


AA Y¥ people have for generations lived in Hunan. Many of the 
M men-folk have occupied official posts outside of the province, 
since the days of my great grandfather, Wen Chen Kung (the 
Great Tsen Kuo Fan) but their families have remained for the 
most part in our native place. My grandfather was the second son of 
Wen Chen Kung. He excelled in literature and mathematics and 
wrote a number of treatises on the latter. He died early and so the 
family was raised by my grandmother, who was a remarkable woman 
of the orthodox Confucian tradition. She would allow no Buddhist 
or superstitious practices in the family, nor permit them as topics of 
gossip. My own father was a man of literary tastes, inclined toward 
the western sciences and philosophies. His interest in religion was 
slight and his attitude toward such matters was agnostic. On the 
other hand, my own mother was devoted to the popular religious 
practices of the time. I mention these three people because they 
had much to do with my childhood and were important factors in 
my religious upbringing. 
In those days, the people of Hunan were steeped in superstition. 
They believed in all sorts of strange spirits.. As a child I was not 
strong and many a time my mother secretly offered incense before 
a host of deities for my sake. We lived in a big house with many 
unoccupied rooms and at dusk my youthful fancy filled these silent 
quarters with unnamed terrors so that I could not cross a courtyward 
alone. We had a large family library well stacked with books of 
all kinds. When I was but nine I could read Liao Chai Chih I 


(Wi and its ghost stories both fascinated and frightened me, 


so much so that I often lay awake with fright at night, repeating 


_ what formulas of exorcism I happened to know to ward off the un- 


welcome evil spirits. I also read a number of Taoist books which 
deal with such esoteric practices as breath-control, quietism, etc. and 
became quite an adept in them so that I taught my cousins and 
organized a secret club for practising them. I was then in my 


eleventh year. | | 
Through our grandmother’s encouragement, we were taught 
modern subjects at home, such as geography, arithmetic and physics. 
So gradually after my twelfth year, I left behind these childish 
supersitions and swung to the other extreme of disbelieving every- 
thing, to the extent of considering even the Confucian ancestor 
worship as merely a form of commemoration. : 
At fifteen I entered the Chekiang Girls’ Normal School. It was 
a time when revolution was in ‘the air and we students secretly 
bought and devoured its literature, thoroughly convinced that the 
Manchu Dynasty was responsible for all the ills the nation was 
suffering and that revolution would bring peace and prosperity to 
our country. My elders with the exception of my father were afraid 
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of these dangerous thoughts and ‘of our joining the ranks of the 
revolutionaries. Once I was caught reading a certain revolutio 
book by my grandmother, and she not only burned the book but re- 
_primanded me severely saying that descendants of Wen Chen Kung 
(3¢ IE Z) should be ashamed of harboring ideas disloyal to establish- 
ed authority. Her ideal for China was a constitutional monarchy, 
like that of Great Britain or Japan, which recognized the equality: 


of women with men and the citizen’s constitutional rights. 


I was greatly influenced by Liang Chi-chiao’s (2 E& # ) patriotic | 


writings and aspired to be of real service to my country. The 
unsuccessful martyrdom of Miss Ch’iu Chin (#k #), which occurred 
at that time, made me ponder over more effective ways for freeing 
ourselves from the alien rule. When I graduated from the normal 
school, a teacher advised me to continue my studies in a mission 
school. From my previous contact with them, I was quite prejudiced 
against mission schools. I considered their work poor and unadapted 
to Chinese needs; they were too foreignized. But somehow I yielded 
to the advice and .entered the school operated by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Hangchow. This really marked a turning point 
in my life and the beginning of my intimate relation with Christianity. 


The school was known as Mary Vaughan School in memory of 
the founder, who died before seeing the buildings completed. Miss 
Louise H. Barnes was then in charge as principal. I was admitted 
to the highest class, which had besides me two other students who 
were both Christians. We had numerous prayer meetings and 
‘services everyday and Bible classes four times a week. On Sundays 
the number of services was doubled. I maintained an unbeliever’s 
attitude. I considered the ethical teachings of the Bible inferior to 
those of the Confucian classics and that the philosophical or me- 
taphysical side of Christianity could not measure up with that in 
Buddhism; besides, the literary quality of the Bible was poor. 


Furthermore, I thought Christians were unpatriotic. So I simply | 


could not but look down upon the Christian religion. But I was 
much moved by the devotion and self-sacrificing spirit of the mission- 
ary teachers, especially Miss Barnes, whose enthusaism for her work, 
love for her students and unfailing sympathy for our people won 
my whole-hearted homage. I wondered in my heart how so simple 
a religion could produce such choice personalities while the over- 
worked ethics of Confucianism failed even to eradicate China’s 
prevalent insincerities. 


One day I was seated alone beside the pagoda on the top of Pao 
Shih Shan. Before me spread the placid water of West Lake sur- 
rounded by the purple shadows of the distant hills. All was still 
and silent except for the gentle breeze stroking the fact of the water 
into laughing ripples. As I gazed upon this ephemeral landscape, 
I was oppressed with a sense of the impermanence of all things. 
Who shall enjoy such scenes of transcendant but transient beauty? 
In a few short years, where shall I be? What will become of this 
lake? Such thoughts of the brevity of human life and China's 
vanished greatness crowded into my heart and made me wonder with 
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Laotzu whether Heaven was not treating us as-playthings to be cast — 
away. Was there any purpose in the universe or ‘was it all vanity 
of vanities? In other words, I doubted that there was any meaning 
in life, and I was quite unhappy about it, I brooded over the problem 
so that Miss Barnes thought I was either. sick or\had bad news from 
home. When she found out my trouble, she made me pray with her 
and persuaded me to read the Bible and other books. | | 


This I did conscientiously and-after a half year of study I dis- 
covered the wonderful personality of. Jesus—His love for all men, his 
undaunted courage, his social passion, all standing out above. any- 
thing I had known in Confucianism. The greatness of Jesus’ person- 
ality made me realize the worth of all human personality and the 
possibility of perfection in all of us. This idealism, this capacity 
for love, this nobility that struggles for expression and stirs within 
us at times, are they not reflections of the divine nature? Thus — 
through the consciousness of the highest self in me, I became aware 
of God. Just at that time, Pastor Ting Li-mei (J wr # 4 4) was 
conducting an evangelistic campaign in Hangchow and I signed up 
to become a Christian. Two reasons prompted me: first, in Jesus’ 
life I saw the meaning of life and the convincing evidence for God; 
second, I was in search of a new source of inspiration in place of 
the worn out ethics of Confucianism, and of strength to serve my 
country. | | 

All my people were against my taking this step, except my 
father. He asked me to read a number of books on Buddhism, Sung 
philosophy (3 fm #8 4) and those of an anti-religious nature, such 
as Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe” and Spencer’s “First Principles” 
and “if after a half year of such study,” he said, “you are still determ- 
ined to join the church, then I will give you permission to do so.” — 
So at Christmas of my third year in school I received baptism. 


In February 1912 I went to England for further study, in the 
company of Miss Barnes who was returning on furlough. After a 
year spent at Blackhill School, I entered the Westfield College of 
London University. While there my religicus ideas were much in- 
fluenced by such noted thinkers as Miss de Selincourt, Miss A. W. 
Richardson, Miss Maude Roydon, Dr. Orchard, Archbishop Temple, 
Dr. Horton, Canon Streeter, etc. Contact with them took away my 
previous mistaken conception of the intellectual shallowness of Chris- 
tians. “A frog in the well cannot appreciate the size of the eastern 
sea,” so runs our homely proverb. By the side of the deep learning 
of these people, what I know is less than “a hair in a herd.” What 
standing ground have I for saying what is and what is not? Then, 
in my laboratory,—for I was interested especially in the physical 
sciences—I was constantly brought to see the beauty of God’s handi- 
work and the law-abiding nature of His creation. God loves beauty 
and order; He makes all things grow into perfection. One of the 
Canticles in the Prayer Book says, that God loves.all His creatures, 
even mountains and rivers, beasts and birds. Then how much more 
God must love us who are seekers after spiritual truth. So at that 
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time I was convinced that truth comes from one source, and that 
the different religions include parts of the same truth viewed from 
different angles. In other words, my knowledge of the divine nature 
was: gradually being enlarged. 

While in England I participated twice in conferences of the 
Student Christian Movement, both held at Swanwick. Once thirty 
to forty nationalities were represented and as we gathered together 
in one place I was moved by the consciousness that not only was “a 


family of nations” a distinct possibility but also that if we could ac- 


knowledge God: as our’ Heavenly: Father ‘and Jesus’ Christ as our 
Savior, we could be a spiritual force, mighty even to the ushering in of 
universal peace. Only the nations were not willing to practise the 
Christian spirit, and so they drifted into the European War. During 
the war, all contacts between Great Britain and Germany were cut 
off. Only Christian students in the two countries were able to main- 
tain fraternal relations. This moved me profoundly. 


While I was in England my revered grandmother passed away. 
In 1918 a few of us, including Miss Barnes, my cousin Jo-lung and 
Miss Hsiao, started a school and named it “I Fang Girls’ School” in 
memory of my grandmother and her educational ideals. In addi- 
tion to the usual hardships of a new venture, we met with misunder- 
standing on the part of our friends who deprecated the Christian 
character of our school and our co-operation with western friends. 
In those early days I sustained myself with the thought of the 
manhood and courage of Jesus Christ in the face of trials. Then 
came the communist regime of 1927. All the Christian schools in 
the city of Changsha voluntarily closed down. The western teachers 
in my school evacuated the city on consular order. My friends ad- 
vised us either to identify ourselves with the party organization and 
fall in line with their numerous requirements, such as street demon- 
strations and suspension of class work, etc., or else voluntarily, close 
the school and withdraw from the city before it was too late. But 
my students and I would do neither, for as followers of Christ we 
felt we could not compromise. On April 8th, armed men with drawn 
swords and bayonets surrounded our school and forced us to close. 
Then I learned the meaning of completely putting myself in the 
hands of God. The school was full of young girls and it was sur- 
rounded by a threatening crowd of poorly disciplined soldiers. It 
was a time of great confusion. Yet we were able to carry out our 
program of a farewell meeting, and, singing Christian hymns, we 
marched out of the school in an orderly manner unharmed. I truly 
believe that without God’s providential protection, we could not 
have come through so safely on that dangerous occasion. Every 
one, even the youngest pupil, faced the situation courageously with- 
out a sign of tremor, conscious of the presence of the Savior in our 
midst. “Yet, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I shall fear no evil, for thou art with me” ve 

In 1928 I was chosen as one of the delegates to attend the 
Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Conference. 
Among the unforgettable experiences of that memorable week in 
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the Holy Land, two stand out vividly to this day. -Oné was the 
Evening Worship Service in the Garden of Gethsemane. That 
evening with the moon shining above and the deep shadows 


playing among the trees, I almost felt that Christ. Himself..was_ in 


our midst, and“I whispered to Him in my heart, “Lord, here am I: 
use me.” The other experience was an early meeting on Mt. Olivet 
on Easter Dawn. A few friends sat down together for quiet medita- 
tion. Before us in the distance was the Dead Sea, serene and silent. 
A bond of deep friendship united us; a common hope animated our 
hearts that this earth might be transformed into the very Kingdom 
of Heaven.” A sense of onensess was upon the little group which 
made speech superfluous. In this fellowship of silence, the Holy 
Spirit descended into our hearts and filled us with a consciousness 
of strength and confidence which drove out all fear. 


The deepest religious experience comes to me through intimate 
talks with close friends under the spell of God’s glory outdoors. 
Once a friend and I met in mid-ocean. While the moon shone above, 
we talked long into the night on the problems of human existence— 
life, death, God. In this interchange of our deepest thoughts and 
hopes,. friendship. deepened, the veil dropped and for an instant I 
es —s into the Holy of Holies of a human heart. I saw God 

imself. | 


Sacred music and songs always move me powerfully. Once I 
heard Bach’s “Passion” and I could not restrain my tears. When 
I read “Lead Kindly Light,” “O Love that will not let me go,” “Dear 
Lord and Father of mankind,” “O God of Earth and Altar,” “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul,” they never fail to stir me profoundly. Once, I 
was visiting somewhere in England, and I heard in the distance 


the singing of hymns; it seemed as if heaven were right in our 


midst; only we would not accept it. 


Love is a revelation of God. I thank Him for He has given me 
the love of the family circle, of friends, teachers and students. 
Through these intimate relationships I feel the love of God. They 
comfort me in sorrow, sustain me when discouraged, strengthen me 
in difficulties. Such mighty love cannot be destroyed; it must be 
eternal—of God’s own nature. | 


I believe in the miraculous and in prayer. I feel man is finite, 
but the Creator’ is infinite. To measure the infinite by the finite 
inevitably leads us into error. Even science today is getting closer 
to theology. 


One final word: my most valuable religious experience is the 
discovery that God reveals Himself in man’s relation with man. 
For aside from the mediation of nature, I have found God through 
the beauty of human friendship. St. John says, “If we do not love 
our brother whom we can see, how can we love God whom we cannot 
see.” Our fellowmen whom we see represent God whom we do not 
see. Jesus is the perfect reflection of God. When we follow Him, 
we follow God. We ourselves were made in the Gmage of the Most 
High! 
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Rural Church and Young People _ 
MURIEL BOONE 


F the nearly one-hundred delegates at a recent church con- 
ference for workers with young people, it was significant that 
only a very small percentage are engaged in or actively in- 
terested in, work among rural youth. City youth and youth 

in city schools engage the attention of the majority. Yet a show of 
hands brought out the fact that a large number of the delegates were 
themselves originally from the country. This seems to be a signifi- 
cant fact. We have not created a generation of young people to 
become the leaders in their own communities. 


It need hardly be pointed out that three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of China is rural. The church of the past has not, it is true, 
neglected country evangelism; and we have had a steady flow of 
country boys and girls who have availed themselves of mission pri- 
mary and higher schools. But I think it is prevailingly true through- 
out the country, that these boys and girls have not tended to return 
in any large numbers to the rural communities from which they 
came; and so we have not been, through them, raising the ideals and 
standards of rural living. 


._ This tendency to ‘leave the village and not return, does not con- 
fine itself to the Christian community. During the past decade 
thousands upon thousands of young men, and not a small number of 
girls, have left country homes for the army, industry and the pro- 
fessions. The main reasons for this transfer to army or urban life 
seem to be the low economic standard of country life and the seem- 
ing hopelessness, in the face of flood, famine, banditry, taxation and 
unrest, of any rise in that standard of living. 


_. | think of one large village in a fertile valley of southern Hunan. 
The church took firm root there some twenty-five year ago. During 
these years the village has sent a goodly number of its best boys and 
girls to mission schools. Today these same boy and girls are scattered 
throughout China, taking their places in the business and professional 
life of the country. Other places are thereby enriched, and we are 
justly proud of them. But what of the villages? Have changed 
ideas and ideals worked out in new standards of living, so that a 
young man may hope to remain in the country and still be able to 
find for himself and his family the abundant satisfying life? Not 
so! Life goes on at the same hand-to-mouth level. The same lack 
of cooperative action for the public weal, prevailing illiteracy ald lack 
of sanitation prevails as of yore. The church hes pointéd the way 
to individual regeneration and salvation, but has failed to.create the 
method and initiative which work themselves out.in rural reconstruc- 
tion. “These things ought ye to have done, and not to teve left the 
other undone”. The community being so poor that it can barely 
find the wherewithal to provide for living and for school tuitions, 
finds it very difficult to reach its goal of a. self-supporting church. 
Thus it goes on year after year. | 
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Does this not indicate a needed emphasis on and a new program 
for rural churches! How can we reach the ideal—“The local church 


- at work seven days and seven nights a week, trying to act as a re- 


ligious center for the mutual cooperation of the people of all sae 
groups, at their special point of need?” — 


These problems were discussed by a section of the Wusih Con 


ference. Experiments in rural reconstruction, which are now being 


carried: out by the Government, by Nanking Theological Seminary, 
by the Department of Agriculture and Forestry of the University 
of Nanking, by the North China Christian Rural Service Union and 
by other agencies and universities were discussed and approved. It 


is not within the scope of this article to go into the details of the | 


various ways in which, through mass education, improvement of 
crops and processes, cooperative farming, collective marketing, public 
health education etc. they are endeavoring to raise country life out 
of its slough of despond. 


A discerning country pastor, who was not, by the way, at the 


conference, remarked to me the other day, “My people have four 


weaknesses which the church must help to overcome. They are 
illiterate, they don’t pull together, their standard of living is too low 


_ and they know nothing of hygiene.” Both in the conference and out 


of it we are beginning to realize that it is the task of the church to 
cooperate with all agencies which are endeavoring to combat these 
very weaknesses, and to make possible a life in the country from 
which our young people do not need to turn away in disgust and 
hopelessness. 

We realize that the church today is hard-pressed financially. 
Whether it be from mission or local sources, funds have dwindled, 
and we at once ask the question, when any new project is sug- 


gested:—“Where is the money to come from?” Can the average 
- pastor or evangelist, now working’in a rural area, develop a practical 


working program which shall contribute toward the more abundant 
Christian life of young men and women? How can we, within the 
church, meet the needs of country youth religiously, economically, 
educationally and socially ? 

The discussion group, with the financial shortage in mind, sug- | 
gested twelve points of a program for rural churches :— 

’ 1. Since farm work is seasonal, we recommend that every rural 
session hold a mass education class for four months in each year, 
preferably during the winter season when the farmer has leisure. 
Short-term classes for women and night schools throughout the year 
are also recommended. 

2. Parents should be urged and aided to allow their children to 
attend school regularly. 
38. Every Christian family should be encouraged to form the 


habit of holding daily family prayers, at which those of all ages 


have the opportunity to participate and take active part. 
4, Special religious services and study classes should be con- 


ducted regularly for children and young people, in addition to — 


church services. 
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5.. Young people should be trained to become lay-leaslers in the 
church by having a chance to participate in the activities, office 
holdings, and. service-program of their church. It was pointed out 
es by and girls have been effectively used to teach older people 


a The ideal of a self-supporting church should be held before 
its young people. 


7. There should be opportunity for wholesome and supervised 


recreation in the church program. 


_ 8. Establish a reading-room in the church, where young people 
and their parents may have access to Christian books and magazines. 
There is an excellent magazine The Christian Farmer written in 
simple Chinese and published bi-monthly by the North China Chris- 
tian Rural Service Union. Subscription forty cents per year, | 


9. Young people may profitably be enrolled in competitive clubs, 
for the development of special projects. Clubs for boys and girls 
may be of various types. In Tinghsien and other places a club called 
the “Four H” has been successfully tried. It is suggested that 
the organization of such a club comes best in the early spring, fol- 
lowing the mass education class. The program may include worship, 
recreation and a competitive project such as producing a given crop, 
raising chickens or pigs, or the production of a special piece of hand- 
work. At the end of a given time a country fair with displays of 
produce and the awarding of prizes helps to stimulate interest in 
improved methods. The National Committee of Y.W.C.A. has some 
suggestions and materials for club work among girls of different 
age-groups. 

10. The training obtained from mass education classes and clubs 
prepares young men and women to enter into cooperative associa- 
tions for farmers. The Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank is 
now ready to make loans, at a low rate of interest, to cooperative 
societies which are under trained supervision. There are several 
books out in Chinese explaining the scope of cooperative associations, 
~the best of which are two published by the Kiangsu College of Mass 
Education. . Kagawa’s book, “A Grain of Wheat” paints a vivid 
picture of what cooperative associations do for village youth. 


| 11. The value of classes and clubs for parents should not be 
overlooked. If young people are to go forward in the reconstruction 
of family and social life, they should be assured the sympathy and 
assistance of the older generation, instead of the opposition that 
misconceptions often bring in their wake. 

12. It is of the utmost importance that a generation of leaders 
- who understand and can carry out a program for rural reconstruc- 
tion be developed in the church. Country pastors and evangelists 


should be given opportunity to familiarize themselves with the new 


suggestions and experiments in rural evangelism. It is only as they 


understand the needs of their people and have a vision and practical 


understanding of how to meet those needs, that they can become 
real pastors to their flocks. What are the present aptitudes and 
resources of the people? Does reticence and prejudice against new 
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methods make the task seem almost impossible ? The first inte of 
reconstruction work must be to win confidence, to break down pre- 
judice, to spread propaganda which will convince people of the sincere 
interest of their leaders in their welfare and of, the practicability of 
the methods he offers. Unless we send young mén who are to become 
the pastors and teachers of the future, to schools, institutes and 
conferences where they can gain a. knowledge of these things, we 
cannot put upon them the burden of reform. 


As I write there lies on my desk a letter from a country lad who 
graduated last term from a higher primary mission school. What 
is he to do next? He cannot afford to enter upon the regular hi 
school course, which paves the way only for more years of st 
As he says, he is now fitted for neither peace nor war. He has a 
learned in these six years of schooling to do anything with his hands. 
If he now goes back to the farm he is not trained in any better 
methods. His widowed mother needs his help in the management 
of the farm; but he feels himself inadequate to the task. - 


A very few of our China missions are doing something along 
the line of training boys and girls for service in their own communities 
instead of educating them out of relation to their own environment. 
A few missions have taken the funds formerly employed in mission 
primary schools and put them to use in carrying on seasonal classes 
in mass education or in vocational training for a limited number 
of students. In Paotingfu, where rural mass education has been 
carried out on a large scale, it is significant that there has been a 
large influx of young people into the church membership. We have 
not always had the same result from mission high schools. 


The Government is paying more and more attention to the wal 
for schools which will teach the fundamentals of learning and also 
teach students to work with their hands,—something utterly opposed 
to the old Chinese idea of a gentleman and a scholar! We delegates 
to the Wusih Conference had an opportunity to appraise the very 
interesting Kiangsu Provincial College of Mass Education, where we 
were housed. There is a farm and a model dairy in connection with 
the school. Teachers and students live and work together. There 


is a workship where students learn to make all-sorts of things, from 


sandals to guns, needed by the farmer and which he may make | 
himself at hame during slack seasons. The aim of the school is to 
turn out rural teachers who will join in the life of the community, 
and being trained in farm problems and methods, be able to help 
at the point of need. One wishes for the time when there will be 
schools of this type in every province. 


Many of our universities are now offering courses in rural leader- 
ship. The University of Nanking College of Agriculture and Fores- 
try offers both a regular course, and a short course in the Rural 
Teachers’ Training School. Yenching University, Foochow Christian 
University and Foochow Union High School, Lingnan University, 
West China Union University, Cheeloo University at Tsinan, and 
Nankai University at Tientsin are all carrying out rural experiments 
and offering courses in rural work. The at aa ci: has its Rural 
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Reconstruction Institute at Tseoping, Shantung, the Cooperative 
Training School of Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei and Honan, The Rural 
Improvement Association of Chinkiang, Kiangsu etc. From their 
work as pioneers ‘we may. hope to see rural reconstruction become 
a reality, and the intolerable burden of poverty of body, mind and 
spirit lifted from the shoulders of the farmer. | | 

The plea of the Wusih Conference is that our China missions 
and the church as a whole recognize the challenge of these problems, 
and cooperate in every way with those who are trying to compete 
with the task. I talked recently with a highly trained representative 
of the Government, who is working at reconstructing the devastated 
areas in Kiangsi. He pointed out China’s immediate need for a 
nation-wide survey of existing farm resources and conditions, that 
facts may be known.before trying to mend conditions. The Govern- 
ment needs honest men for this task. He suggested that with so 
‘many Christians and pastors scattered all through the rural districts 
of the land, the Government and the church might well cooperate 
in conducting such an investigation. If the task of bringing justice 
and righteousness into the governing of the people is a Christian 
task, in what way can we better serve the Master than by working 
together with those who would bring it to pass? 


—o= 


The Student Church 
H. H. POMMERENKE 


HE term “Student Church” may have a variety of meanings 

that are neither clearly differentiated nor mutually exclusive. 

It may be applied to a worshiping and witnessing body that is 

aware of its mission as an instrument of God for the redemp- 

tion of the individual and society. It may be thought of as an arm 

of a larger group which sponsors it as an evangelizing medium or 

as a service project or both. Other variations suggest themselves 
very readily. 

The student church is a church only in a limited sense. On the 
ecclesiastical side it is weak as a matter of course. This is one of 
its least significant limitations. A church in the real sense must 
embody or acquire members who have spiritual maturity. Youth 
lacks spiritual maturity but it has a vision that must be reckoned 
with in any church program that aims to minister to youth. More- 
over a church has in its fold a significant number who are aware of 
their membership in a fellowship that has a history and continuity. 
They have an appreciation of certain traditions, of moral and spiritual 
values to be conserved and developed. When we think of the church 
the general assumption is that we mean a body of Christians. In the 
carrying out of its work and in the delegation of responsibilities the 
workers are confined to those who are definitely committed to its 
aims. In the student church the non-Christians loom more largely 
in the thoughts of the worker‘and are objects of more conscious con- 
sideration as a body than in the parish church program. Moreover 
one expects a greater turnover of participants in student church 
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activities than in the parish church. A regular church makes its 
impact upon the total community while the scope of a student church 
is restricted to a special group. Here in China the student group 
is a distinct social class, as distinct a class. as either capital, labor 
or middle class in this and other countries. Because of this fact 
the prs church in China is in a very strategic but also perilous 
position. ae 

The primary but not exclusive function of a:church is worship. 
The nucleus of a church is the group which participates in the wor- 
ship and strives to objectify the will of God in the Kingdom of God. 
The worship program of the student church should be the heart of 
all of the activities and should receive most careful attention in 
preparation and in execution. Every element should make a contri- 
bution. to, and nothing should inhibit the consciousness of, the pre- 
sence of God. Most of the non-Christians who attend come without a 
background of orderly worship. Few have taken their own religion 
seriously. Nevertheless they will submit to a process of training 
in quiet and reverential ‘worship. To create, then, a devotional 
atmosphere, to make the place of worship holy ground and to divest 
the mind of distracting thoughts is no small task. Generally the 
place of worship is an auditorium or room that. has other functions. 
The mood of a Saturday night event held in the same place is carried 
over into the Sunday audience. It is difficult to cet into a devotional 
mood in a place where was staged the night before, a comedy, a 
heated debate, or a gay musical. A cross made of brass or of wood 
in gilt, black or natural color, with candles or flowers on either side 
and with a harmonizing background will do a great deal in making 
a sanctuary out of an auditorium. The use of incense in worship is 
an aid to some, while it is revolting to others. Most of the opposi- 
tion to its use comes from those who do not have a liturgical back- 
ground. The symbolism of the lighted candle is more obvious than 
that of incense. To Chinese students both incense and candles have 
associations with the best that is in the religious practices of the 
local shrines. Any vehicle that will transfer their noblest feelings 
into channels cf Christian expression and experience should be 
employed. | 

Much credit for the spread of Christianity is due to music. 
The Reformation spread largely because of Luther’s immortal hymn. 
The Wesleyan Revival in England was perpetuated in its soul-stirring | 
hymns. Now the Christian must sing. He cannot help it! A sing- 
ing church is a live church. If students can be made to sing Christ- 
ian hymns the Gospel will then carry itself. What kind of hymns 
will they learn to sing and what hymns should they be taught? 
Care in the choice is rewarding. A hymn that has little or no liter- 
ary merit by its very nature cannot convey rich emotional or spiritual 
values. Bad prose is more tolerable than poor verse. Students will 
not abandon themselves. to the mood. and challenge of a hymn that 
is unattractive from the literary point of view. Again and again 
the writer has been impressed by the interest students have taken 
in the great hymns which embodied great thoughts and sentiments 
clothed in attractive form. | | 
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__ The choir has a number of functions in addition to leading the 
singing and rendering an anthem. An orderly choir radiates order. 
liness. Congregations usually repeat the Lord’s Prayer and read the 
responses individually and not in unison. Undoubtedly this manner 
of reading out loud is a survival of primary school days when al] 
studied individually and out loud. The unison of the choir is a 
positive check for those who want to race and a stimulus for those 
who are obstinately deliberate. On practice nights the choir can 
go over the responsive or unison readings to be used on the following 
Sunday and there can be drill in repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
“together.” This should not be done at the end of the practice hour 
but in the midst in order to avoid its omission and in order to provide 
a restful diversion for the choir. 


- The sermon occupies too central a place in the ordinary service. 
But paradoxically as it may seem, the more the sermon deals with 
dynamic ideas and life-awakening content the less conspicuous it 
becomes. The pulpit is as powerful as its ideas. Only the deep can 
call unto the deep and only the great can challenge. Life-giving 
ideas have a great chance of taking root because China is the land 
of patient listeners and because students are glad to be lifted out 
of the depression created by a very heavy enforced school schedule. 


Activities can be multiplied to the point of diminishing returns. 
The nucleus of a student church must not be overworked. Middle 
schools students are already overworked by the educational system. 
Their spirit of freedom and of spontaneous inquiry is dampened. 
The student church may have difficulty in enlisting youth in more 
than two or three activities and one of these should be participation 
in the worship service. If the student sings in the choir it may be 

expecting too much to see him or her in the Bible class or discussion 
group. Where there are a number of activities they must compete 
for the interest of students who have only so much energy to spare. 
Now a Bible class should be conducated by alli means, but we ought to 
find the reasons for a disappointing attendance rather than worry 
about it. | 3 

There is an indirect means of arousing interest in Bible study. 
The Bible is the greatest treasure-house of religious truth and there 
are ways and ways of commending its consideration. Most students 
hear the Bible read before they will read it themselves. The way 
they hear it read and what they hear read will largely determine 
whether they will do any follow-up reading. Preparation for the 
oral reading of the Bible lesson at the worship service is as important 
as preparing for the sermon. In the order of service there is ample 
room for good Bible reading. The greater the preparation the longer 


may the passage of Scripture be. Two minutes added to a well-read § 


section can be of more value than ten minutes added to a sermon. 


| The chief values of discussion groups lie in fellowship in the 
quest for truth, in the solution of problems and in the training of 
confererice methods. When conducted under church or. Christian 
auspices they help to make the participants realize the broad interests 
and field of the church. There is one limitation of the discussion 
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group that must be solved by other means, and that is that it offers 
little opportunity for the exercisé of the will. The exchange of ideas 
may make: for frankness and clear thoughts but the will may be left 
paralyzed by outside forces. Attendance at the meetings of such 
a group fell off at Kochow, Kwantung, when we undertook the problem 
of youth, marriage and the home. We anticipated unusual interest 
but we were surprised by the decreasing number who came. Eighty 
per cent of the junior middle school boys are married and a larger 
percentage of those in the senior middle schools. The students had 
already done a great amount of thinking about their situation and 
they had all sorts of theories regarding the matter. What was there 
more to discuss? Society had already gone too far and society would 
not let the individual make readjustments. Since their wills were 
blocked further discussion was of no avail. However, the boys who 
were not married aired their views in the most spirited manner. 


A retreat extending over a period of two or three days offers 
the best opportunity for fellowship and discussion. A retreat can 
be the high point of the year’s activities of the student church. 
Some will find themselves for the first time. Others will have 
psychological tensions drained off. If the group is not too large one 
can put one’s eyes on young men who have found something vital 
and something that will stay with them always. The crowning event 
of a retreat will be a meeting where the participants tell each other 
what the fellowship of the few days meant to them. This should be 
followed by a consecration service. The effect of a retreat will be 
lost if there is no closing devotional or consecration service. 


Many officials and other leading citizens have little opportunity 
to address youth. ‘Teachers are limited to their subject matter and 
there is little contact between them and students outside the class- 
room. A teacher of mathematics may have a social or civic vision 
‘but he cannot discuss rural reconstruction in geometry class. A 
significant number of men are bursting to tell something to youth. 
By giving them an outlet under church auspices one performs a 
much appreciated service to both these speakers and their audiences. 
Lecture courses and forums are too uncommon and outside the large 
cities are almost unknown. The cinema is not as common in China 
as cinema goers might believe. The average district city is wanting 
in legitimitate entertainment. Vice. is king over the leisure hours. 
Youth is tired of listening to politics but interested in problems of 
national and rural reconstruction. Looking over the topics and 
matter-discussed last year by leading citizens we find that men are 
looking for light and life spiritually, as well as for physical values. 


Our student church has acquired invaluable good-will in this small 
a city of Kochow by giving them an opportunity to share their thought 


with a larger circle than can be found around a table in a tea house. — 


- So far we have discussed the social or corporate activities of 
the student church. Now it should be stated emphatically that the 
personal element should be paramount. When a church ministers it 
does so through personalities and what it ministers to is person- 
alities. If a student church has as its aim and method friendship, 
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counsel and Christian fellowship, its program is lifted out of the com. 
monplace. Its program. of worship and service will largely ) 

itself. Confidence of the students needs to be established and that 
takes time and patience. One may besiege an individual’s problems 
but one can not take his soul by storm. People are set in solitary 
places and are in need of individual help. Meetings and group 
activities hit people in the mass. The delicate and fine work is done 
in the unrestrained interview. The student church through its leader. 
ship can bring inspiration, comfort and hope just by analyzing and 
defining the individual’s place in the world, not to mention the solving 
of a few personal problems here and there. Orientation of the in- 
dividual in his milieu precedes a satisfactory attitude toward life. 
Being a Child of God means having a creative place in God’s world. 


Jobless Graduates 
GEORGE W. HINMAN. | 


R. Leighton Stuart is properly regarded as an educational 

statesman, more concerned with fundamental policies than 

with details of technique. He faces reality, instead of living 

in an ideal world, as many teachers and more university 
students, are in the habit of doing. In the April (1935) number of 
Asia he proposes the practical question, “Has China too Many 
College Graduates ?”, bringing out the startling fact that of the seven 
thousand men and women who are annually graduated from Chinese 
colleges and universities, public and private, only two thousand are 
able to find employment. Dr. Stuart suggests the desirability of a 
“planned economy” in the production of college graduates, after the 
analogy of a planned econonty and control of other articles of produc- 
tion, regulated to meet consumption requirements. 


Only a limited observation in China is sufficient to sustain the 
finding that the educational svstem is suffering from overproduction 
of those products which might correspond to what western economists 
call “heavy goods,” that is elaborate and specialized machines of pro 
duction rather than products suitable for the immediate use of the 
consumer. In other words, the Chinese colleges and universities are 

‘sending out too many persons who feel themselves qualified to be 
specialists rather than general workers in public service. 


How is this situation to be met? It is not merely a question 
of regret for the unfortunate five thousand young men and women 
each year who cannot find the jobs they think they deserve after 
graduating from the Chinese colleges and universities. Much more 
important is the tragic loss to the service of China in their apparently 
wasted years of training, and in idleness after graduation. Some of 
these college graduates, in whom the spirit and energy of youth car- 
not be quenched, even by the many years of sheltered and privileged 
school life, break away from an impossible situation of unemployment 
‘after graduation and turn communist, demanding the break-up of 
a social order which restricts the output of brains and constructive 
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thinking. Others are critical of the status quo which does not 
provide them with what they regard as adequate opportunities, but 
are quite willing, while they are waiting, to be supported by others 
instead of going out and creating jobs for themselves. It is reliably 
reported that many of the communist leaders are disappointed grad- 
uates of higher institutions. Some of the ablest Chinese students 
who have studied abroad, or have had the privileges of the best 
Chinese universities, are growing sour and stale because they are too 
critical of conditions in which they must work in China, or too am- 
bitious for a large salary and an easy life. : 


It is probably too simple a solution for such a problem to propose 
a restriction of student output. It may be a wise method to restrict 
the production of material goods to the possibilities of consumption. 
But it is by no means certain that the same economic principle, 
even if valid in the case of material goods, can be applied equally to 
the production of spiritual values. Some would say the way to pre- 
vent over-production is to make under-consumption unnecessary. 
Certainly one should hesitate to restrict the production of intellectual 
and spiritual leadership in our colleges and universities because of 
backwardness and spiritual unresponsiveness on the part of the great 
mass of the Chinese people. 


Might not the question in Dr. Stuart’s article be changed to this :— 
Are the Chinese colleges producing an intellectual and spiritual lead- 
ership which can create its own opportunities in public service? One 
might shift the blame and the responsibility for the tragic loss of 
those five thousand unemployed college graduates from the govern- 
ment and the economic situation to the schools themselves, which have 
not been able to develop in their graduates that power to make op- 
portunities for themselves. Much is being said about vocational 
training to fit the graduates of our schools to meet China’s special 


needs. It is a mistake to think that this means simply technical 


training in a particular kind of work. It should mean training in 
creative power and imagination and constructive ability which can 
adjust itself to any demand, and create both demand and opportunity. 


An over-production of college graduates due to heavy foreign or 
governmental subsidization is probably a bad symptom. As a matter 
of fact the over-production complained of, as well as the inability 
of the graduates to create their own jobs by a leadership of public 
opinion, is in many cases due to the hot-house atmosphere of this 
heavily subsidized higher education. Four years ago one of the 
Christian universities in China cost annually $2600 local currency per 
student; and the average cost for all the thirteen Christian universi- 
ties was about a thousand dollars per student in the college years. 
In one college the students paid only two per cent of the cost of their 
education, and in none more than twenty-four per cent. It is not in 
such an atmosphere that self-reliant leaders are developed. One 
might, perhaps, use another present-day economic phrase, and call 
such university graduates “luxury goods,” which the present de- 
pressed consumers’: market cannot absorb. But men are not like 
goods; they can be made creative. Some think that is the business 
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One questions, therefore, whether the cure for unemployment of 
college graduates in China is to be sought in a government-planned 
economy which would limit the number of higher schools and the 
students they might admit, in the hope that thereby all who were 
lucky enough to be admitted would be guaranteed jobs when they 
were through. Might it not be better to depend on self-refiance, 
taught as a major factor in education, and creative, constructive 
ability, rather than dependence on continually increasing subsidies 
from the government or foreign benevolence for the schools, and job 
insurance for the students? Let the natural processes eliminate the 
unfit if we have too many Christian college and universities. As 
- Jong, however, as they are able to depend on special appeals to gener. 
ous foreign givers, the natural economic laws will not be able to 
control] the survival of our Christian schools. _ 3 


Dr. Stuart’s suggestion of a planned economy as to the produc. 
tion of college graduates recalls his article in the Educational -Review 
three years ago in which he advocated a similar policy for Christian 
middle schcols. He suggested fewer middle schools, often smaller in 
enrollment, but also much better in quality, sufficiently subsidized to 
do excellent. academic work.. He asserted, what has been the up- 
animous judgment of foreign educational experts who have studied 
the situation, that “the superlative opportunity of Christian education 
for service alike to the church and to the nation (is in) placing a 
relatively much larger emphasis on middle schools than on colleges or 
universities.” But, strangely, he would cut down the number oi 
Christian middle schools, even though they are crowded with students 
and almost self-supporting, and are so very greatly needed to supply 
teachers and the middle-class educated constituency of our churches 
and the social life of China. In view of the urgency of provid- 
ing good middle schools and the crowded condition of most of th: 
schools, it seems unnecessary to raise the bogey of “‘mediocre de- 
nominational schools competing with, or at least duplicating, one 
another in the same city.” There may be wasteful competition, but 
it is not in the middle schools. If it is a question of saving the 
money of the sending boards, that can be done by only slightly in- 
creasing the contribution of the Chinese to the education of their 
children in the middle schools. In Peiping and Tientsin there are 
large Christian middle schools entirely self-supporting. In other 
cities, which have been pointed out as terrible examples of denomina- 
tional competition, the middle schools are perhaps the most flourish- 
ing Christian institutions, and the most nearly self-supporting, 
depending on willing support by their Chinese patrons rather than 
on foreign subsidies. Christians at home pay on an average nearly 
$1000 a year local currency for every college student in the Christ'an 
colleges and universities of China. The constituency of the Americab 
Board in the United States pays only about $7 per year per pupil in 
its middle school in Foochow. 


Granted that the middle schools are the supreme need of Chinese 
education to-day, and that the supreme strategy of Christian educa- 
tion is in the middle schools why should we not increase their number 
so long as the Chinese people will send their children to Christian 
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schools and pay for them? They will pay not only for their own 
children, but for other people’s children, if educational responsibility 
is placed upon them instead ‘of on foreign. subsidies.. The aristocratic 
tradition of limited exclusive schools does not appeal to Americans 
or to Chinese. It is a laudable purpose to improve the quality of 
our middle schools, but the faith and the experience of democracy 
is that the quality is secured not by mechanical limitation of opportun- 
ity, but by indefinite increase of opportunity with a corresponding 
steady growth in the standards and demands of an educated public. 


Figures available through a public broadcast of the Minister of 
Education, Wang Ching-chieh, show that there has been a gain of 
318% in primary schoo] attendance in China in the period from 1912 
to 1981; of 918% in secondary (middle) schools; and of actually 
8947% in college and university attendance. Figures of growth in 
the United States from 1904 to 1931 show a gain in elementary school 
attendance of 34%; of secondary school a of 540%; and of 
higher education 335%. | 

While the proportion of school cbtinititeies to population of 
school age in China is very much smaller than in the United States— 
thirty years ago 81% of all persons of schools age in the United 
States were in some school—the figures for China are rather startling 
as showing the abnormal comparative growth in China of the attend- 
ance at colleges and universities. The percentage gain in primary 
school attendance in China has been about nine times as fast as 
in the United States, of secondary school attendance less than twice 
as rae of college and university attendance twenty-seven times as 
fast: 

The rapid siiemawative increase of school attendance in China 
is of course due to the relative lack of educational facilities in China 
in 1912, and is good evidence of educational progress under the Re- 


public in spite of the difficulties of governmental organization, and 


the heavy expenses of militarism and foreign loans. But the increase 
is surprisingly disproportioned. An inescapable conclusion is that 
the rapid growth of elementary school attendance, leading up to 
attempted compulsory attendance in some provinces this fall, requires 
an immediate strengthening of the middle schools to keep pace 
with the educational advance and to meet the new demands for 
trained teachers for the elementary schools. 


K wangsi Surprises 
J. R. WILSON 


WANGSI, remote wild mountainous and rugged—has it been 
taken seriously by the rest of the world? It is certainly time 
that it should be so regarded. True it is that its thin popula- 
tion, being probably the smallest province in China in that 
respect, its isolated situation, its vistas of mountain ranges, and its 


dangerous rivers might excuse the casual observer bestowing upon 


it more than a passing interest; but Kwangsi is ever ready to 
spring a surprise on anyone so innocent. A glance at recent history 
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should convince the observer of the extraordinary virility of the 
people who live amongst the mountains of this wild “wide west.” 
Was it not from Kwangsi that the Taipings erupted like a volcano 
to deluge half of China? Did not Kwangsi dominate the neighbour. 
ing wealthy province of Kwangtung for many of the early years 
of the Republic? Was it not Kwangsi Braves who drove the Norther. 
ners out of Hunan again and again, one active mountaineer proving 
himself equal to ten of the heavier men from the north? Moreover, 
when it came to the great campaigns of 1926-8, it was Kwangsi 
generals and Kwangsi soldiers who contributed so largely to their 
success. Who was it bore the brunt of the fiercest battles? Who 
was it that led the Nationalist armies to Shanghai but the great 
Kwangsi leader Peh Tsong-hsi? : 


Beyond all these achievements of the past it is the present 
astonishing development of the province that now deserves our at- 
ention. It has been called “China’s New Model Province ;” and rightly 


so. 


The purpose of this article is to set out in general terms what 
has been achieved as seen by a non-expert observer in a remote part 
of the province. If modern developments can be carried through 
to the furthest boundaries of the province in such a way as to con- 
vince the ordinary individual, surely that is proof of the success of 
the movement. | 


First, as to the most obvious improvements: reconstruction of 
cities and roadmaking. It was during the tumultuous years 1926-8, 
when Kwangsi was depleted of her fighting men, that Governor 
Hwang Shao-hsiong (now Chairman of Chekiang Province) pushed 
forward a program of road development. With amazing rapidity all 
the principal cities were linked up by roughly constructed motor 
roads. The journey diagonally across the province from Nanning 
to Kweilin, that is from the new provincial capital to the old, be- 
came a matter of one day’s good going compared with a couple of 
weeks’ foot slogging in the old style. For eight years the road has 
been completed to the border town of Hwang Sha Ho,. between 
Kwangsi and Hunan, but it is only this year that construction on the 
Hunan side has been taken in hand. Since the road building program 
was first undertaken there has been steady progress. Rivers, danger- 
.ous in flood, and rugged mountain ranges have been cheerfully 
surmounted in the process, as witness the perilous road leading away 
up into Kweichow from the central Kwangsi city of Liuchow. Such 
has been the progress achieved that even small market towns on the 
outer borders of the province have been linked up by road. 


Another remarkable achievement is the transformation of the 


cities. All along the West River, from Wuchow to Nanning, the ® 


process of modernization began nearly ten years ago, gradually 
extending to all the important cities everywhere. The work is: being 
done with amazing thoroughness. The transformation of Kweilin, 
away up near the Hunan border, is now in process of completion. 
Splendid wide streets with a good surface and an efficient drainage 
system have taken the place of the old dark evil-smelling alley ways. 
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A large recreation ground has been made, well provided with children’s 
enclosures, and fitted up with swings and many other attractions. In 
the centre of the city the old Imperial City, which has always been a 
unique feature with the magnificent rock mass of the Tsi Shin Hill 
rising up in the middle, has been transformed into a handsome park 
laid out with flower beds and open spaces for games. 


Even more noticeable is the transformation of smaller cities and 
country markets, some of which were remodelled before the more 
important places,making it clear that the whole face of the province 
will share in {the change. It is a thought-provoking experience 
to step over the border into Hunan, a step which takes one out of 
a province where wide roads, new cities, and a modern atmosphere 
are the prevailing features, into towns and villages which appear. 
to have remained unchanged for ages. This experience has been 
possible during recent years but changes are now coming in Hunan 
which will modify the contrast. 


Side by side with these material improvements many social 
reforms have been put into effect. The educational system is being 
overhauled in a very thorough-going way. The basis for compulsory 
primary education is being provided by the establishment of central 
normal schools for village teachers. Even in small villages one boy 
is chosen by competitive examination and sent to the district normal | 
school to take a four years’ course. At the completion of his course 
he must return to his village and be responsible for the teaching of 
all illiterates in the village as well as all boys and girls of school 
age. An inspection of such a district normal school reveals the 
fact that scrupulous cleanliness is insisted on. and the pupils are 
trained to observe hygienic rules strictly. In this way they will be 
sent back to their villages to carry out a health campaign as well 
as act as school teachers. | 


Middle schools have been drastically dealt with. Private middle 
schools have been closed down and entrance to the one government 
middle school in each important city is most difficult. At a recent 
entrance examination to the junior middle school in Kweilin only 
about twelve percent of the candidates were admitted. Thus the 
mistake of flooding the country with middle school graduates, who 
have nothing to do and are unfitted for rural work, has been 
eliminated. | 


Medical services are being developed most efficiently. Hospitals 
have already been established in large centres and it is planned to 
open dispensaries at smaller places. During the recent outbreak of 
meningitis in Kweilin free innoculation was given to all comers. This 


| did much to stay the spread of the disease. In addition free treat- 
ment was given to all sufferers from the disease who were brought 


to the hospital in time. The percentage of deaths amongst those 
so treated was very small. Enormous aums of money have been 
spent by the government in providing such medical service through- 
out the province. | | 

How do the people re-act to these startling changes? A walk 
through the city of Kweilin is enough to convince one that the 
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health of the people has already improved greatly: There is activity 
and enjoyment everywhere. The parks and recreation ground are 
always full of young life, boys and girls taking to games and outdoor 
exercise like ducks to water although they have been largely denied 
such opportunities in centuries past. Soldiers are much in evidence, 
clean and well set up, and thoroughly ‘enjoying organized. games, 
Boys from the middle schools are hardly to be distinguished from 
soldiers with their good physique, forming a great contrast to the 
old weedy scholar type. A visit to the schools reveals amazing 
cleanliness and good hygiene observed everywhere. The dormitories 
will be found in perfect order; every boy’s outfit clean and tidy. 


The fine wide streets have become veritable health resorts where 
the population, ouce penned within dark dwellings and narrow streets 
and alleys, now disports itself in the open air with plenty of space 
for movement and exercise: And how they enjoy it! Bicycles have 
made their appearance and now swarm in the streets, three exuber- 
ant youths often performing on one machine. The streets then- 
selves are clean and free from dust and dirt, and proclaim to all the 
sin — past generations who were content with the old filthy 
conditions. 


The rock bluff in the middle of the central park, called the Tsi 
Chin Hill, reflects in a conspicuous way the great change that has 
come over the city. Up the precipitous sides of this great rock, 
some 250 feet high, there have always been steps leading to the 
summit where there existed four small shrines. In days of yore 
it was rarely that anyone climbed to the top. Now there is never 
lacking a stream of climbers from early morn to late evening. The 
rock is adorned with picturesque shelters and all the immediate 
neighbourhood has been beautified. But there is another portent 
centred in that rock today. At five o’clock each morning three guns 
are fired from the vantage point of the summit to startle the city into 
activity. At noon two guns belch forth to ensure that the activities 
of the populace are keeping up to time. Thus we are daily reminded 
that it is a new Kweilin in which we live. 


Beyond and behind all this lies the process of the militarization 
of the province and therein lies the danger of the situation. Alas 
that modernization and militarization should be practically synonym- 
ous terms! This process is being carried out on a -vast scale. 
Every where appears the slogan “the people become soldiers; the 
scholars become officers.” There is compulsory military training in 
the schools. There is conscription in the country. Drilling 1s 
carried on incessantly and every branch of military science is being 
developed. This may result in a great improvement of physique in 
the schools and militia but whither does such a policy lead? 


Further, the enormous expenditure involved in all these changes 
“has led to doubtful sources of income being tapped, the licensing of 
opium dens, gambling houses, and brothels. Happily we are able 
to state that the fiat has gone forth that all these must be closed 
from July onwards. This is most welcome news and if the order 1s 
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carried out the greatest blot on the good name of the province will be 
removed, | | | 

What a challenge Kwangsi presents to the Church! The people 
are virile and active; the men are adventurous and brave fighters. 
The old superstitions have been largely destroyed in their outward 
manifestations. A spirit of loyalty is being infused through all 
grades of society and large numbers of officials are being trained to 
carry out public duties efficiently and without squeeze. But where 
is the spiritual life to make all. these reforms beneficial and. per- 
manent. Kwangsi’s vigorous life, organized and modernized, will 
make her a very real factor in the life of China. But Kwangsi needs 
Christ! Only in Him can the sterling qualities of her people reach 


| their true level. 


Present Compass Point in Missions 
NETTIE MABELLE SENGER.. 


ODAY is a day of crises all over the world, and especially in 
China. China is full of revolutions. The missionary movement 
is also full of revolutions. Does the Jesus, whom we have 
learned to know as sufficient in ordinary times, have anything 
for today’s revolutions? Does he understand the situation? Are 
his representatives able to meet the issues of the day? Is religion 
needed anyway? Is the Bible out of date? Was Jesus a scientist? 
Do we want cold scientific facts; or do we want beauty, warmth of 
soul and art in our religion? It is through the power of the emot- 
ions rather than cold intellect that the chaos of crises is guided 
into order, and a revised society created. The emotions are guided 


_by the intellect, but cold philosophy does not move the world. Have 


we been true stewards of the cause we represent? Have we had 
warmth in our religion? Do we enjoy every bit of our work? 


Perhaps God has some lessons for us before he can take us farth- 
er in the work we represent. An evangelist once said to me that 
Mr. So and So had ruined his work. “It cannot be” I said. “You have 
ruined your own work. You have taken this people as far as you 
can until you go farther yourself; and you will not go farther. God 
took your work from you because you were not willing to go farther.”’- 
Might that not be our position today? We must go farther ourselves 
before we can lead others any farther! Are we holding up the 
progress of missions? This is a testing day when we must, perhaps, 
change our course; and in any event go farther or our influence will 
end. Some of us may hold our posts and some may not; but will any 
of us be able to lead the Chinese farther until we have gone farther 
ourselves? I say. ‘‘No!”. | 

Might God through the prophets want to speak to us again? 
Might God be saying to us, ““Ye have built houses hewn of stone; but 
ye shall not dwell in them. Ye have planted vineyards, but ye shall 
not drink the wine thereof.” He has said that to some of us. 
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‘He said of old, “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take 
no ‘delight in your solemn assemblies, yea, though ye offer me your 
burnt offerings: and meal offerings, I will not accept them; neither 
will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts... Take thou: away 
from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols. But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” (Amos 5: 21-24). 


Might God be saying now, as follows, if we would but stop to 


hear? “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight in. 


your committee meetings. I déspise your policies; yea, though you 
offer me your Sunday services and prayer meetings, I will not accept 
them, neither will I regard your enquirer’ s classes and member’s 
' classes. Take away from me the noise of your songs. I don’t want 
empty words. But let experience roll down as waters, and growing 
Christian character as a mighty stream. I want life and character, 
not policy and organization.” 


Are we putting so much stress on the outside that we squeeze 
the heart out of our message, so that it no longer beats warm and 
full of life? Might God through his prophets like to call you and 
me in this strain? “O, man, what is good, what doth Jehovah 
require of thee but to do justly and love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” (Micah 6:8) Which do we love most, kindness or 
power in organization? Have we been just to the last detail in all 
dealings with the board, with colleagues, with the Chinese, and with 
God? Have we always loved kindness? Does our so-called frankness 
make the heart of a colleague bleed? “Shall two walk together 
except they be agreed?” In this crisis God calls us to walk together 
and be agreed in some points. 

Jeremiah was cast into prison, a dungeon so deep he had to be 


let down by cords, and he sank into the mire, because he proclaimed 
things as they were. How will we deal with Kagawa for saying 


we must get back to the message of the cross; and not only be | 


willing to sacrifice for the cause of God but actually die for it till 
nothing lives in us but Christ? Dr. Lew once said, “You missionaries, 
when you come to China must get re-acquainted with your Christ, 
and go with him into the new situation found here, if you are to be 
able even to be as good as you were at home.” 


We must walk with Christ in new paths, and down different 
lanes, and stop at different doors, and meet a strange and different 
people in other surroundings than we have ever known if we are to 
have an adequate experience out of which to draw our message. 
From my experience in trying to do this I can truly say, “Lord Jesus 
this is a hard saying, and who can do it?” He calmly smiles back 
as he answers with a voice of confidence, “My strength is sufficient: 
I am with you always.” 


We must think in these strains and read our Bibles with the 
new glasses Jesus gives us as He walks with us in all these different 
and strange places, and as we meet strange sights, sounds, and people. 
Says Kagawa, “Christianity is not as it ought to be! It is warped 
and twisted. It is in a terrible condition! We must revive the 
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spirit of the cross.” That means the spirit of Jesus’ life-that made 
the cross inevitable; the spirit of work that takes you to a death—a 
hard death—because your life was what it was. And.in that hard 
death, the spirit of poise, calmness and*peace which comes by know- 
ing that you are nearing victory, is ever present. This is the spirit of 
the cross. Christ died as he did because he lived as he did; loyal, 
great, loving, truthful, and confident that he was right. He pushed 
ahead even in the face of opposition. We must live as he lived; 
and become as sure as he was. We must go farther in the new life 
ourselves before we can take any one else farther. We cannot lean 
on some one else’s cane any longer! Old creeds and theologies will 
not hold us up. We must live our Christ. No one wants your creed; 
neither do they want mine. They do, very badly, want to see Jesus 
walking about in you and me. | | 


- Our business is to get a new line of thinking into the people’s | 


hearts before we can change their actions. They are like us mission- 


aries, they can do what they think they can, and what they have 
always thought was necessary. Our saying something else is neces- 
sary, does not make it seem so to them. Once they have a vision 
of a greater and better life for themselves they will have a different 
attitude toward life, toward progress, and toward Christianity. They 
do not know Christianity as the power, and the guide of their lives. 
We have only pointed them as far as we have gone ourselves; we 
cannot do more. Christianity must become the energy, the force, 
the power, back of their every activity, and also the goal towards 
which they strive; as well as the joy, peace, and fulness of their pre- 
sent life, if they are to find it practical. : | 


Since I see my task as changing peoples’ thinking, building 
there, by a firm foundation on which future activity is to rest, I 


‘feel I have at last touched rock bottom and am steering right. Life 


is now more abundant for me. Everyday I rise to my work just glad 
to be alive and work for the cause I’ve been striving to understand. 
This is not, however, the attitude that was manifested in a conversa- 
tion between two Chinese Christians. “It’s all bitterness; we get 
throught one bitter trial only to be plunged into another; the only 
thing to do is to accomplish as quickly as possible the things life 
demands of us and die early. There is no other way.” ‘This con- 
versation did not sound like the abundant life of joy and power Jesus 
left for us. The whole viewpoint needs to be changed, but we must 
adjust ours before we can change theirs. They need to make better 
use of their time. They need to have an entirely new and better 
economic system; raise bigger crops on the same amount of land; 
have more convenient and more adequate home equipment; have 
better organized homes and better trained children. They must be 
able to read and have something to think about besides gossip, have 
successes of their own, and hopes of their own so they. will be too 
busy to get jealous of their neighbor’s successes. Thus they can 
avoid working up a false story casting reflections on a successful 
neighbor. | 
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Such a revolutionizing program, nethe to make society over 
after the pattern of Jesus’s life, presents numberless problems in 
details, such as you.never dream exist utitil you put your hand to 


the plow; then they all face you and form a wall against which you | 


daily bump your head. But it is worth while! It is the way of the 
cross; but it is also the way of victory. The wonder is that you can 
carry a joyful heart with you; but you can, and indeed you must! 


We need to live among the Chinese so we can know all these 
things; and live among them long enough to think out, and put into 
practice a remedy for these ills. To deny them is only to blind one’s 
eyes to the facts. We must look the problem squarely in the face: not 
be blind to anything; accept every fact no matter how much we would 
rather not have it that way; then we have made the first step toward 
success. The whole of the life of the Chinese must be penetrated 
with the love-gospel of Christ. I do not mean the soft, blind, love; 
but the broad, intelligent, strong, deep, love which aims to infiict pain 
when necessary for development; namely the love that can stand by 
and see them fight, and sweat through their own battles without 
doing the work for them. Yet as we stand by every inch of us is 
in the struggle too! Just as the onlookers about and cheer for ball 


players, so must we cheer for the Chinese as they make progress. 


Here’s a story that will clarify my meaning :— 


‘‘A serious fire was raging in an old tenement house in a large 
city. The flames had gathered much headway before the alarm was 
sounded. The old building burned like tinder. From the first, it 
was plain that there was no hope of saving it. Yet every one of its 
occupants was thought to be safely down on the ground before the 
walls began to waver. Then suddenly a scream sounded. The sound 
_ came from the third floor. Everyone peered upward. Through the 
clouds of smoke and firse could be seen the face of a frantic woman, 
crying for someone to rescue her. It seemed almost a hopeless task. 
But in an instant the firemen were on the job. A ladder was placed 
and a man was swiftly scaling it. Just as he reached the second 
story a veritable wall of flame rushed out of the windows as if to 
swallow him. Fora moment he staggered, hesitated. The spectators 
almost forgot to breathe. The woman still screamed for help. ‘Lift 
him up, boys! Lift him up!’ It was the stentorian voice of the fire 
chief’s voice that rang out above the crackling of the flames and the 
sound of throubbing engines. For a second the crowd below stared. 
‘Life him up?’ There at the second story? How could anyone reach 


him to lift? These questions flashed through the minds of a thousand 


onlookers. But: the:firemen knew. They, too, had been ‘lifted up’ 
in just such a plight; and they made the very skies echo with a ring- 


ing cheer for the brave fireman on the ladder. In another instant | 


the crowd, too, had joined in. And the fireman, all hesitation gone, 
was running as nimbly and as cooly up that narrow ladder as if 


it were merely a ‘test-out.” A few minutes more he and the woman | 


were being welcomed—with more cheers—as they reached the street 
and safety.” | 
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‘Hold up ‘tneir’ hands: for..them,.urge them on, tell them how 
to proceed; but their own energy, and will power must pull them 
through the difficulty. Lend a hand to keep them from falling; but 
only that and no more. We must know when to begin helping and 
where to stop. To my mind this is the only worthwhile evangelism 
because it touches the whole of their lives. ki 

This new viewpoint is one hundred percent hard to gain because 
of past mission practices in giving material things; and sometimes — 
excessive pity. But if we face the problem with one bold front 
we can conquer! All things‘are possible to those who believe. Take 
time to consult with your God about every detail, then say with 
Joshua, “As for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” “As 
for me and my house we will face these life problems in China through 
to a solution, in the power of our God who promises victory if we go 
His way.” This kind of faith casts out fear, you might live longer if 
you didn’t come to this decision; you might work less, but you can 
have no greater joy in any other line of thinking and working. It 
is not hard work that makes life hard, it is being out of tune with 

An active brain challenged beyond its limits working to solve 
life’s problems makes every day a holy, happy day; and makes you 
glad.every day that you are alive. Bring yourself to the place 
where you can do things like this for the mere fun of being some- 
thing to somebody, then every moment is sweet. We must live 


above the bitterness of the world so much so that we, like Peter, 


are so happy and so busy that we do not seem even to know we 
are being beaten, or mistreated, or talked about. In our work of 
revolutionizing Chinese society we will get little done if we pay 
attention to the words or actions of those who may wish to make us 


_ taste of life’s bitterness. | 


- We must fight through .these difficulties, make our decisions, 
then go forth to help fight the Agag’s of China. To touch China 
in any real way we must touch the villager with this philosophy of 


life and this line of thinking; and do it so effectively that he will 


willingly .move out of the old regime into a new viewpoint. The 
villager wants something better. His wants surrounded by every 
manner of difficulties are the challenge to us for a greater evangelism! 
Christians, furthermore, must be of use to their village and their 
society. If they are not something is wrong. The church must 
serve the community or it is a dead weight on their hands that must 
be disposed. of. The church must build Christian character which is 


active and useful in everyday life. 


The Christians must out-work others, they must out-think others, 
they must out-live and out-die others! In every detail of life they 
must surpass others, then it will be evident that they are worthy to 
live on. Christianity is not merely a name, or a creed to repeat 
on Sunday. The Christian group must somehow be knit together 
with a great life-purpose, a great work and must put forth every 
effort in promoting that life and work. Laymen must feel this burden 
to be theirs’; it is ours to make them feel it. We are building people 
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in Christian character from the material God put into each one. We 
are revolutionists, evolutionists some one has said. We are making 
a new people, a new public opinion,’a new morale, a new set of stand- 
ards for habits and practices; and we must give this new people 
such truths as they can assimilate into their lives, and work out in 
their experience. | | | | 


When one thinks of an evangelistic program like this he finds it 
hard to mark it out in detail for it includes so many important 
things all pushing to be done at once. Just where shall one begin? 
There is a no fixed school curriculum mapped out to be our guide. 
It is hard to create order when chaos is around you. When I began 
to think in this strain fifteen years ago there was no material and 
little sentiment along this line, which meant I had to give un what 
I felt was a real secret road to success, or work out my own program 
and material. I decided I could not give up. I could fall by the 
wayside and not arrive, if I must; but I must needs be traveling in 
the right direction. Thus I began the hardest work I ever tackled. 


The challenge spurs me on, and the problems of the day drive me 
to my knees and often to the wall; but the joy and peace of soul never 
cease. To know you are on the right track means everything; then. 
you become willing to die for your cause. Whether life or death 
it is all in Christ. I can live with Jesus and Paul in the hard ex- 
periences of the Chinese now, more truly than I knew how to do 
before. You test their ability to do what they say. You read, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest,” and then read it again. Your tired brain and body cling 
to it and you decide to see if he meant what he said. You find he 
did, and you have a new resting place for your weary soul. You 
meet an unsurmountable problem in making your plans and working 
to make Jesus’ love practical; and you read, “Ask and it shall be 
given you,’ “My power is sufficient,” and “In thy weakness is my 
strength”! You wonder, and you are glad. You read “Fear not, 
I am with you, I have overcome the world,” You think—and you 
think again! You breathe a prayer, yet don’t quite know what to 
say. As your soul grows you somehow have put on a new pair of 
glasses. Life looks different. You feel different, you just are a 
different person; and do not belong to yourself any more. You belong 
to Jesus and His cause. You are being made big enough for the new 
task of missions. You see your Jesus shining just a little higher 
than before, as your soul grows, and as you test his promises one 
by one he rises to heights which you never before thought of him as 
being on. | 

Your experience is unconsciously placing Jesus where He belongs 
as you test out his words; and you have neither time nor thought 
for anything else. You are traveling with Jesus to overcome the 
world. You are seeing more clearly the hand that points to the 
blood-stained way. You are fitting into your niche in revolutionizing 
society; and nothing else is important enough to take much of your 
energy. You find Jesus docs understand the revolutions of today 
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and much better than we do, His teachings do fit most beautifully. : 
His representatives can be able for the issues of the day if they are 
= and able representatives. It is not Jesus’ fault if we are not 
able. 


Religion, we find is surely needed and nq more of any kind of 
knowledge is healthful to the diseased world until we have deeper, 
more real, practical, working religion. We must be able to weave 
- it into our everyday lives, our thought, and our very being. With 
this viewpoint, village evangelism in China today, is the greatest work 
in the world. I can say from my little experience that you start 
on a hard career when you decide to give the living Christ to rural . 
China through your own experience. You are insufficient, you make 
mistakes, you are misunderstood. You are -driven to the wall. You 
shake your head—and wonder. You pray—you think—you know you 
are going in the right direction,—you finally decide to go on. It’s 
the only thing to do. You see footprints and you know Jesus has 
been this way. You begin to compare your hard experiences with 
those of the Master; and that brings another line of thinking; and 
added joy. You decide that since you have not suffered as much as 
Jesus did, it still isn’t enough. You become willing to go farther 
en the incline of the blood-stained way. You realize you cannot 
live your revolutionizing experience with less hardships than Jesus 
had; so you take new courage, receive a new vision of suffering, and 
go on your way rejoicing, glad to know you are counted worthy to 
suffer with Christ in the salvation of China. 


You know you are of a surety getting nearer to Christ because 
you actually feel, think, talk, and act differently, and you are glad. 
You’re just glad all the time. You are learning little by little to 
bave the same calmness of soul Jesus had. Nothing you gave up. 
can compare with the constant joy in your soul. It just keeps on 
in spite of everything. You wonder at the calmness you retain; you 
wonder at the goodness of God. You somehow are held as in a spell 
and you finally come to know it is the abundant life Christ was speak- 
ing about and hadn’t earlier been able to lead you into. You are finally 
led above the unharmonious strata, and taste of the unremittent joy 
of heaven and taste it now in your work. You work, and you still 
work. The Jesus’ energy in you will not let you stop. You don’t 
want to stop. You meditate on it all, and see a compass pointing 
ahead of you in the direction you are going. A flash of light comes 
into your soul and you read on the compass point, “The way of 
missions”. You see blood-stains. You know Jesus has been this 
way. You now know you are on the way to the cross, but somehow 
you do not shrink. You thought you couldn’t travel that road but 
now you can. In silence you bow your head, your heart beats a 
little faster, a thrill goes through, and your joy is even deeper. It’s 
Jesus in you saving China! It’s the finger point ahead that holds 
you. It’s the blood-stained way of the cross calling you. It’s the 
abundant life Jesus talked about, and it is for you, and through you 
for China. You turn about and see China following you with a glad 
face. You brought her into the abundant life by bringing yourself. 
You bow in reverence, and you are glad. - 
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Religion of the Chinese in Szechwan 
D. C. GRAHAM 
(Continued from page 428, Chinese Recorder, July 1935) 


EADING or chanting the sacred books has a large part in the 
religious ceremonies of West China. Regardless of whether 
the reader or the worshipper understands what is read or not, 
this is a sacred act which brings favor with gods and with 
it all kinds of material and spiritual benefits. It helps men and 
women escape the punishments of hell, and attain to the western 
paradise. It exorcises demons, helps cure diseases, and brings good 
crops and success in various undertakings. It is one of the main 
ceremonies to secure rain. Sometimes priests chant the sacred books 


in a home, and more often in a temple. Anybody who contributes 


money to the priests who do the reading shares the benefits that 
ensue. Wealthy families sometimes hire priests to chant the sacred 
books for the benefit of a deceased relative almost daily for a year. 
The Tibetan “prayer” wheels, “prayer” flags, and “prayer” stones 
are not for prayer at all, but are means of reading the sacred books 
which are believed, as in China, to produce magical results, such as 
healing diseases, protecting from demons, causing the herds an 


The conception of the soul. 


The Chinese conception of the multiple soul, the belief that the 
soul dwells in the spirit tablet of the ancestor so that the tablet is 
regarded as the ancestor himself, the belief that the shadow is a 
vital part of a person and a picture a vital part of his soul or 


personality, have been explained elsewhere and need not be repeated 


here. Souls may leave their bodies during sleep, in which cases 
dreams ensue, and the wandering away of his soul may cause his 
death. When a person faints, or swoons away, it is believed that his 
soul has wandered. Occasionally one hears that a person has died and 


come to life again, when he has probably only fainted and again - 


become conscious. One day on a boat the writer heard a mother calling 
back the soul of her sleeping chilc that was thought to have wand- 
ered. Others in the boat replied “Here he is,” and this convinced the 
mother that the soul of the child had returned. 


Demons. 


Demons are the souls of the dead who have no descendants, or 
whose descendants are so unifilial that they do not supply the necess- 
ary money, food, clothing, etc.; for the souls of the dead have the 


‘same needs in hades as in this world, and these needs must be sup- 


plied by their living descendants. Because of the hunger and other 
hardships that ensue, the souls of the dead become angry and go 
about harming people. They are the causes of diseases and other 
calamities. Some assert that a yao ch’i (%# ${) also harms people 
one like a demon, and that it is the soul of a wolf, a leopard, or 
a tiger. | 


st 
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_ Many Chinese are afraid to speak the word demon, lest it call 
to one or enrage the demon and result in harm to the speaker. For 
thousands or years it has been customary to use the word shi mo 
(78 HE), an impersonal term meaning spooky er demonical, instead 
of the personal term demon. Chinese scholars say that always where 
the term shi mo is used the real meaning is demons. Many occidental 
scholars have failed to appreciate this. — aah 


‘When there is illness in a home, it is often thought to be the 
work of a demon or of demons, and a Taoist priest is invited to come 
to the home and perform a ceremony for the “orphan spirits,” that 
is, those who have no descendants to provide for them. The priest 
sometimes goes to a place away from a human habitation. and per- 
forms the following ceremony. He offers to the spirits wine, tea, 
rice, beans, and salt, lights, incense and candles, and burns paper 
money. He recites incantations and kowtows. He breaks the dishes 
in which the offerings have been made. The demon is appeased so 
that he departs and the patient recovers. This ceremony is called 
song gu huen (3 #0 B38), or escorting the orphan spirits, and is a 
ceremony of exorcism. 


Sometimes a person who is ill, or has a pain in his head, his chest, 
or some other portion of the body, rolls an egg back and forth on 
the place where the pain is situated. It is believed that the demon 
that is causing the pain or the illness will enter into the egg. The 
egg is then taken to a k’an dan dih (4% #), or a person who — 
inspects such eggs, who tells what kind of a demon is in the egg 
and what must be done to induce the demon to depart so that the 


patient will recover. : 


In some places a conch shell is blown by a Buddhist or a Taoist 
priest to call demons to them so that the demons may be exorcised. 


- The crow of a cock at daybreak frightens away demons, and the writer 


has heard the crow of the cock imitated in ceremonies of exorcism. 
When people have to walk along dark streets at night they are likely 
to sing loudly in order to scare the demons away. At childbirth 
an open umbrella is sometimes held above the mother to shelter her 
from the evil spirits, and at the same time the oil of the tong oil 
tree, which the demons fear, is burnt in small dishes or cups on the 
floor near the bed. | | 


Rabbits are sometimes possessed by demons so that they squeal 
in a peculiar way. There are duck demons that squawk like ducks, — 
but when a person goes to find them there are no ducks to be found. 


If a child is ill, and it seems evident that a demon is trying to 
take its life, the child may be saved by giving it a new name. On. 
February 6, 1930, when the writer was on a journey, 2 woman came 


out of her home and asked a Chinese who was travelling with the 


writer, whom she had never seen before, to come into her house 


and give her sick child a new name. The new name was thereafter 


the name of the child. The family gave the traveler some tea, 
some sweetmeats, and some food, and burnt incense to T’ien Lao 
Yeh (the Aged One in Heaven), to the ancestors, and to the house- 
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hold gods. Thereafter the family and the traveler were to have no 
further dealings. This was supposed to cause the recovery of the 
child. Some travelers are afraid that if the child recovers 3 the e demon 
will become angry and do harm to the traveler. 


Among the ways of exorcising demons are to throw round 
biscuits called tsai ba (~F #), to sprinkle holy water, to throw un- 
cooked rice, to burn paper charms, to mix the ashes with water and 
drink the water, to repeat incantations, to imitate the crow of a 
rooster, to carry written or other charms on the person, to paste 
up written charms over the front door, inside the house, or on the 
a patient and to set off list is not ex- 

austive. 


In some parts of Szechwan ae i who is most feared is 
called Shiao Shan tj) or small mountain. While the people 
not regard him as a god, but more like a devil, they fear him as the 
most dangerous evil spirit and worship him. Cooked rice is placed 
in a bowl, and two chopsticks on the rice. This is offered to Shiao 
_ Shan, incense is burnt, and there are kowtows or prostrations. Mar- 

vellous exploits are performed by this demon. The writer heard 
of one Shiao Shan who healed a sick cow, and of several who told 
who had stolen missing goods. Some say that Shiao Shan is a female, 
and is the daughter of the god T’an Shen Den Den who is a deified 
foundation stone. Others say that Shiao Shan is the spirit of some 
deceased man. Shiao Shan is dangerous, and when on a rampage 
upsets things in the homes and causes much trouble. Strange sounds 


at night, which may be due to rats, and the mysterious disappearance 


4 valuables, which may be due to thieves, are attributed to Shiao 
an. 


The writer has beard of the doings of several Shiao en: but . 
this story is typical. Near Li Duan Ts’ang there was a Shiao Shan 
in a farmer’s house, who often talked to people from the next room 
through a partition. One day Shiao Shan threw a knife out of a 
window. Some bystanders said that they saw a girl do it, but others 
said that of course it was Shiao Shan. A friend of the writer’s, 
Mr. Liao, who did nof believe that idols in temples are living gods, 
and was skeptical of the Shiao Shan stories, went to investigate. | 
The first time he went Shiao Shan would not talk to him. The 
‘second time a friend assisted Mr. Liao, | The friend said, ‘Mr. Liao 
has come to pay his. respects to you.” Shiao Shan replied, “Mr. 
Liao does not believe in gods.” A conversation followed in which 
Mr. Liao was convince’? that Shiao Shan was a real supernatural 
being. A few days later the house burnt down, and it was assumed 
that Shiao Shan set the house on fire. It is evident that in the Shiao 
Shan incidents cunning people impose on the credulity of others in 
order to get the fees that are paid for help and advice. 


The Ru T’an, or Spiritualism. 


In Szechwan Province the Chinese have more than three native 
religions. A fourth is the Ru T’an ({% i@), or Altar of the Learned. 
The word ru is commonly used to designate. the —— who are of 
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course Confucianists. While there are officials and scholars in the 


Ru T’an, this religion is very different from the K’ong Giao (#, #x) 
In many ways the Ru\T’an resembles Bud- 
dhism and Taoism. There is a difference in that the Ru T’an priests 
do not renounce the world, including marriage, but are recruited from 
other walks of life. The Buddhists and Taoists, while numerically 
stronger, have been weakening during recent years. On the contrary 
the Ru T’an has been gaining strength and attracting considerable 
attention through its spiritualistic practices. Both the planchette 
and mediums are used to bring messages from the deceased to their 
living descendants. Messages are also received from gods and im- 
mortals, and even from demons. A widow of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance went to a medium in order to get a message from her deceased 
husband. A son, when the medium gave a message from his father, 
knelt down and wept. The Ru T’an has a goodly number of cere- 
monies of reading sacred books, and for this purpose uses books 
written by Buddhists and Taoists, and also a number of books written 
by members of the Ru T’an society. The books of the Ru T’an 
contain principally revelations through the planchette from gods, 
immortals, and great worthies. There are revelations from Confucius, 
from Buddha, from Lao Tzu, and from other gods and sages. The 
writer has also seen revelations which were said to be from Jesus, who 


was called the Lord of the Christian religion (2b & #& =). 


Sometimes pens, ink, and blank paper are left in a supposedly 
vacant room, and spirits come and quickly write Chinese names, 
characters, and inscriptions. It was said of one man that he was a 
poor writer, but that when he was “possessed” by a god or by a 
spirit of a dead person he wrote characters that were wonderfully 
beautiful. There are exhibitions when a pen is seen writing, but 
no person and no hand, for the gods and spirits are invisible. The 
idols in the Ru T’an temples may be many or few, and do not differ 
from those found in Buddhist and Taoist temples. The ceremonial 
reading of the sacred books is done in the same way, and with the 
same purposes and results as among Buddhists and Taoists. | 


The Wu Giao (4 #), or Witch Society. : 


Another little-known religion that is found in many parts o 
China is the Wu Giao, or Witch Society. The priests or shamans 
are married men, and are called Duan Gong (ij 24). The primary 
work of this shaman is the exorcising of demons who cause diseases 
and other troubles. The Duan Gongs are paid for this, and many 
of them have no other means of livelihood. One Duan Gong said, 
“I am dependent on my gods for a livelihood.” If a person thinks 
that his illness is caused by demons, he may call upon the Duan 
Gong to come and exorcise it. Leaping is an important part of the 
ceremonies of exorcism; the leaping might be called dancing. 
The Duan Gong sometimes reads sacred books as part of his cere- 
monies. He has a square stick with which he prints charms on 
paper. The charms are very efficacious, and also the stick. The 
Duan Gong also uses a lin p’ai, a flat piece of wood shaped like a 
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human tongue, with charms carved on both sides of it, which is said 
to be very efficacious. | | 


There are a few special gods used by this religion. One is the 
Yin Ssu (/ +-), who controls hades. Another is Wu Ts’ang, who 
is imaged as turning a somersault an a tiger’s back, and who is 
evidently a deification of an acrobat. Sometimes a god and a goddess, . 
his spouse, are seen together. They have wooden heads, but no limbs 
or bodies. If they are taken into a home for religious ceremonies, 
the inmates of the home must dress them so that they look like whole 
deities with bodies, arms, and legs. The rest of the gods of the Wu 


a Giao are also used by Buddhists and Taoists. The home of the Duan 
:. Gong is his temple, and his deities are kept in his front room, and 
4 he uses many charms written on paper. | | 
| It is believed that if the Duan Gong needs money he can release 
| U Ts’ang, who will go to some person the Duan Gong indicates and 
| injure him. The person will then go to the Duan Gong and pay him 
E : to recall U Ts’ang so that the person is no longer injured. 
dj The Duan Gong and his practices, with some variations, are also 
ig found among the Ch’iang, the Ch’uan Miao, and some other tribal 
| groups. The Ch’iang have probably borrowed them from the Chinese, 
5 but there are some historical indications that the Chinese borrowed 
them from the Miao. 
Chinese lunar calendar. 
| The Chinese lunar calendar was formerly published by the 
& : Chinese government, and was of tremendous importance to the people. 
= It told the farmers when to perform their different tasks—planting 
i or sowing, harvesting, etc. It told the lucky and unlucky days, and 
: also what it was lucky or unlucky to do each day. The book was 
_ even used as a charm to keep the demons from attacking and injuring 


the bride when she was in her “fiowery chair’ on her way to the 
home of the bridegroom. It gave the dates of the various festivals. 
The Chinese people ordered their lives with reference to the lunar 
calendar as explained in the “Yellow Book” or almanac. 


Throughout the year the kitchen god reigns supreme in the 
kitchen, carefully watching over the industry, the economy, and the 
‘morals of the Chinese home. On the twenty-third day of the twelfth 
moon the image of the kitchen god, which is a picture painted or 
printed on paper, is taken down and ceremoniously burnt as a means 
of sending or escorting him up to the Jade Emperor, where he 
makes his annual report to that great deity about the conduct of the 
inmates of the home. Incense and candles are lighted, and paper 
or spirit money, the picture of the kitchen god, and a letter to the 
kitchen god asking him to overlook the shortcomings of the family 
and make a good report, and burnt. Sometimes a paper package 
called a chao ma (tt #) is burnt. On it is pictured a horse for the 
kitchen god to ride up to heaven, and in it are a few beans and pieces, 
of rice straw for the horse to eat. Sometimes taffy is offered’ to the 
kitchen god. Some say this is to seal his lips so that he cannot 
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report evil things about the family, others say it is to cause him to 
say sweet words in his report. 


Between the twenty-fifth day of the twelfth moon and the second 
day of the new year, generally on the twenty:ninth or the thirtieth 
of the twelfth moon, each family has a big family meal. The best 
possible food is provided (the kitchen god is not present to enforce 
economy), and every member of the family tries hard to be present. — 


All debts are supposed to be paid before midnight on the last 
day of the year. Those who cannot or do not wish to pay hide from — 
their creditors, and the creditors persist in their attempts to collect 
until midnight or later, often using violent methods. Sometimes 


| quarrels and fights ensue. 


On the afternoon before the new year people begin to close their 
shops. Formerly each family pasted above and on each side of the 
front doors strips of colored paper, generally red, on which mottoes 
were written, and door gods were pasted on each side of the door 
(this door parts in the middle so that there are two sides or wings 
to the door). The customs just mentioned have almost completely 
disappeared from Szechwan — the last ten years, at least in the 
larger cities. 


- Another thing that nearly every merchant does on the afternoon 
before new year’s day is to “close the treasury gate.” This is 
symbolic of closing the shops, and consists of pasting strips of red 
paper over the cashbox and over the merchandise to show that noth- 
ing can now be bought or sold. A very few “open the wealth gate” 
and begin business on the next day, but most people wait until a later 
date and choose a lucky day. Many open on the fifteenth of the — 
first moon or later. 


On New Year morning, between twelve o reloch and daylight, 
the kitchen god is welcomed back, and his image is pasted up in 
the kitchen. Fircrackers are set off, and their noise generally keeps 
awake all but the soundest of sleepers. Incense, candles, and spirit 
money are burnt, and there are the usual prostrations. 


On the morning of New Year’s day groups of boys walk about 
the streets beating drums, gongs, and cymbols. This is just a means 
of jollification, andkmay continue during the next few days. 


On the first, second, and third days of the new year, but principal- 
ly on the first and second, people pay formal visits to their friends 
in their friends’ homes. Each visitor leaves a red calling card having 
the name of the visitor and a new year greeting. The guests are 
treated with tea, cookies, and candies. The visitors wish their friends 
a happy new year, folding their hands and bowing as though in wor- 
ship, and the hosts respond with a similar greeting. The guests 
usually carry away some of the candies and cookies. 
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At this time people also visit the graves of their ancestore, for 
the deceased ancestors are also considered an essential part of the 
family group. At the graves food and wine are offered, firecrackers 
and candles are lighted, and incense and spirit money are burnt. The 
descendants bow and kowtow before the tomb. Sheets of spirit 
money are. placed all over the grave, and these are held in place by 
means of small clods of dirt, which prove to relatives and friends that 
the ancestors have been duly commemorated and worshipped. After 
the ceremonies have been completed, the. descendants present eat 
up the food near the grave. 


During the first few days of the New Year the gods in the temples 
are also worshipped with the usual offerings, and kowtows. 


Marco Polo said that the Chinese were the worst gamblers in 
the world. In the typical Chinese home nearly everybody gambles 
all he can during the first five days of the new year. It is understand 


that at this time the government will pay no attention to gambling. 


There is gambling in the homes, and on the streets a person often 
finds it hard to get through on account of the crowds of gamblers. 
On the fifth day a proclamation appears saying that there must be 
no more gambling. Thereafter people gamble, but it is more ranety 
done in their homes and the shops. 


On the first few days of each year poor people take to other 
peoples’ homes sheets of red paper on which the images of the literary 
god of wealth is stamped, and present one to the inmates of each 
home. It brings the recipients good fortune, and of course the giver 
must be given a little money—generally only a copper or two. The 
gift, which is regarded as a real god of wealth, is carefully pasted 
up on the wall of the house. This is just another way the poor 


people have of getting a little money at New Year time. Another 


method is for the giver to dress like the god of wealth, holding an 
ornamented stick or weapon in his hand, and to present imitation 
gold and silver ingots which he carries on a platter, for which he 
is given a small financial reward. Another method is to present a 
piece of wood wrapped in red paper. It is assumed that the giving 
of a piece of wood, the name of which (ch’ai 3£) sounds exactly 


like the name of wealth (ch’ai f}) will cause the recipient to prosper. 


A similar practice is to present a “wealth package” which consists 
of an orange covered with gilded paper so that it looks _ a lump 
of gold. 


A favorite amusement between the fifth and the fifteenth of the 
first moon is playing lion. Two persons carry over their heads a 
representation of a lion’s head, body, and tail, the legs of the men 
being the legs of the lion. A third man represents a warrior carry- 
ing asword. To the accompaniment of the music of gongs, cymbals, 
and drums, the lion dances about and fights with the man, who always. 
triumphs over the beast. | 


(To be Continued) 


~ 
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In Remembrance 
| T. N. Thompson — 


HE Rev. T.N. Thomson, a well-known missionary in Shantung, 
died in the Cheeloo University Hospital on the twenty-third 
of June, 1935. Mr. Thompson, who received his education 

7 in Muskingum College, Chio, and in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, came to China under the Presbyterian Mission 
in 1901. He has made his home at various times in Tsining, Ichow 
and Yihsien. By his consecrated good judgment and tireless activity 
he has made a great contribution to the development of the Christian 
Church in the whole southern Shantung area. Some weeks ago Mr. 
Thompson was taken critically ill in his home in Yihsien and later 
removed to Tsinan for the sake of the hospital facilities available 


there. The sympathy of many friends goes out to his wife who has 
been his partner in all his labors, and to his son Dwight who is now 
attending Wooster College, Ohio. | 
Lucy Jackson Whiting. 
Lucy Jackson Whiting passed away at Santa Ana, Cali- 
Cama on April 30, 1935. She was born in Norwalk, Ohio, 
January 2, 1849. In 1869 she married the Rev. Joseph L. 
_.Whiting. . Together they came that year to China where they 
served over forty years in the Presbyterian Mission at Peking. Mrs. 
Whiting’s main work was with the Girls’ Boarding School in Peking. 
She started, also, an industrial work for needy Chinese women and 
took the initiative in founding the Home for Destitute Old Women. 
Upon the death of her husband in 1906 she returned to the United 
States, since living with her daughter Miss Mabel Whiting. They 
have lived in Santa Ana since 1918. Mrs. Whiting had eight child- 
ren of whom only two daughters are living. Five of her children 
were buried on the foreign field. 


Mra. Harrison King Wright. 


RS. Harrison King Wright passed away on May 9, 1935 at 

San Francisco, California. She was born at Huntingdon, 

Pennsylvania, on September 7, 1866. She graduated from 

the Huntingdon’ High School in 1884 and from the Millers- 
Ville State Normal School in 1886. She was appointed as a mis- 
sionary by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign missions on 
March 2, 1891, taking up work in Ningpo, Chekiang in Sept- 
ember of that year. She spent her time in evangelistic itiner- 
ation, holding classes for inquirers, directing Bible women and 
teaching every autumn a class of twenty to forty women. She 
married on. April 11, 1896, the Rev. Harrison King Wright of the 
same station. After her marriage she taught in the Boys’ School 
and was, for a considerable period, in charge of the Girls’ Boarding 
School, She helped to perfect the Ningpo Romanized Bible. After 
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Mr. Wright moved to Shanghai to take up work as Editorial Secret- 
ary to the Christian Literature Society, Mrs. Wright resumed work 
for women in one of the Chinese churches in that city. In 1923 


Mr. Wright died suddenly. Mrs. Wright then returned to Ningpo 


and resumed her old work among the women. 
One of Mrs. Wright’s outstanding characteristics was her: con- 


scientiousness. Though ever ready to consider the advice of friends, 


her conscience spoke the deciding word. Loyal in her human 


friendships with Chinese and foreigner alike, she was especially 


loyal to her Lord, whatever the cost. She took God at His word and 
Was serene in her trust in Him, even though compelled recently to 
spend months upon her bed to avcid a threatened complete pro- 
stration. She rarely took a complete vacation, spending most of her 
summers in Ningpo. She spent altogether forty-four years oi 
service in China. : 

Mrs. Wright leaves one son, Hugh King Wright, who is now a 
teacher in the Lawrenceville School in New Jersey. Old China 
friends and Chinese Christians in San Francisco gathered at the 
funeral service. 


Book Table 


ETHICAL: ISSUES CONFRONTING WoRLD CHRISTIANS. Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.00 U.S. 
currency. 

To peruse this volume is to realize that modern missionaries face greater 
difficulties than their early predecessors. Physical difficulties and dangers 
were more generally greater for the pioneers; but they were relatively little 
concerned with problems of the social and economic order, except as they expected 
that what they brought would supplant what they found in their field of work. 
They accepted, more or less, as a matter of course, the political protection of 
the sending countries. Their relation to religionists of other persuasions than 
their own was one of being under the obligation to convince all others to accept 
their message in toto with rare attention to the values of the religious or ethical 
systems that they found. Their minds, too, -were set more specially on the 
aspects of the message of the groups that sent them out. The problems they 
faced could thus be met more frequently ‘than those of the modern missionary 
with single-track minds; the difficulties they encountered called mainly for 
determination to push ahead. When they thought of religious liberty, for 
instance, it was mainly in terms of the right to insure an —, tolerance” 
for their own tenets. | 


Now the situation is vastly different. The modern missionary must work 


among peoples who are asking for reciprocal treatment, are often eager to pre- 


serve their own values, and who are giving their own interpretation to religious 
and other rights. They know better, too, the weaknesses of western civilization. 
As a result the modern missionary constantly confronts ethical issues that 
did not bother the pioneers. While the physical difficulties have in most cases 
eased off, the mental problem of settling the ethical questions piling up before 
the mind of the modern missionary is growing in complexity. Ipse diwits are 


out.of order. Dr. Fleming renders in this volume a valuable service by putting 


together the major ethical issues that the modern missionary must face. 
Principles of receiving, using and giving funds, attitudes towards indem- 


nities, differences in standards of living, passport caths, armed protection, the 


cbligations of an alien guest, responsibilities as to population and racial pro- 
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pblems, conflicts between ethical cultures and religious liberty—these are all 
analyzed, sometimes at length. To read is to realize that while in many 
situations a new modus operandi is emerging, in hardly any case has this won 
to the position of a uniformly accepted solution of the issue concerned. 


This study does not offer final solutions to any issue perhaps because they 
are not yet in existence. The last chapter suggests, however, that the mission- 
ary may find it necessary at times to take a lone position and cites two cases 
where a missionary by so doing helped towards a solution of the particular 
problem concerned. Sometimes in facing these issues we must ask what is 
expedient, or what is personal, social or good; but nowadays the missionary 
ean hardly expect to settle any of these issues on the basis of asking what 
is denominational or what does my nation deem essential? In regard to re- 
ligious liberty, for instance, it is conceded in this volume that: “In this whole © 
jssue between the parent or state and the child a comparatively new issue 
arises.” This appears to center in the question as to whether the child has 
a right to liberty of choice that must not be preempted and for the use of which 
he must be trained in a way different from the methods in vogue. 


The questions raised in this volume are modern. This modernity is not 
due so much perhaps to their all being absolutely new as to the fact that the 
missionary must take cognizance of many other viewpoints than his own in 
considering them. If he wants the liberty of propagation—the major issue of 
religious liberty—he must look for a typeof religious liberty that is equal 
for all religions. Certainly as regards his ethical attitudes and conduct the 
modern missionary must think harder than his forbears. The different peoples 
of the world are now so interrelated at large and are undergoing such trem- 
endous changes within their own borders that the whole question of personal 
and religious rights is being undermined. In this the missionary shares and so 
has a particular reason for finding out the newer or truer rights. His rights 
must fit into those of others. That necessitates reconsideration, even though 
it might not in every case finally evolve a new right. ae 


The keynote of the whole situation is found in a sentence of the Preface: 
“Any lack of alertness or insight, any failure to sense the social implications 
of one’s religious teaching or faith diminishes the sense of reality in any note 
sounded for that faith.” This volume opens up, therefore, the search for ethical 
realities in the attitudes and conduct of modern missionaries. We wish it 
might become a text-book for many and widely-scattered missionary seminars. 
Such study is part of the re-thinking now demanded of those who would mis- 
sionarize or Christianize life anywhere. In one sense the issues outlined in 
this volume are the resuit of the re-thinking missionaries have stimulated in 
the minds of those among whom they have worked. We cannot dodge them 
because no documentary evidence can be produced to settle them or because, 
in many cases, it will take much time ere the final answer is discovered. Such 
issues, however, give a new tang to mental effort and a new stimulus to thé 
missionary struggle. F.R. 3 


CONFUCIANISM AND MODERN CHINA. Reginald F. Johnston, Victor Gallanez, 


London. 272 pages. 


A profound nostalgia for the China which is dissolving under the “acids 
of modernity” pervades these lectures delivered at Bristol University in 1933-34. 
“Buddhist China”, an earlier book by the same author, shows the power of 
sympathy and appreciation in the work of an interpreter. “Confucianism and 
Modern China” is only half successful in this respect, for while deeply appreci- 
ative of “Confucianism” Sir Reginald is excessively irked by “Modern China.” 


The opening chapter presents a resumé of Confucian teaching in fourteen 


i texts formulated twenty-five years ago by Sir Reginald’s fellow-tutor of Henry 


Pu Yi—Cheng Hsiao-hsu, until recently “prime minister of Manchuria.” Then 
follow chapters on filial piety, the teacher amd the pupil, the prince and his 
minister, the cult of the family, and music and ceremonial, familiar Confucian 


themes which the author treats with insight and illumination. Heat rather 
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than light appears, however, whenever reference is made to “New China,” 
“the new Chinese intelligentsia,” “the Republic,” “China’s bright young men,” 
the “mo-teng (modern) Chinese youth.” In all its ups and downs it is felt 
that Confucianism has fallen to its lowest level since 1911 and the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty. | 

Of interest is the author’s discussion of the question, “Is Confucianism a 
Religion?” While, he declares, no Confucian school has ever regarded Confucius 
as a God, the author sees in Confucianism two basic elements of a religion—a 
system of ethics and recognition of a divine order. The intense humanism of 
Confucianism is seen as a protest against the gross superstition of religion in 
‘Confucius’ time. While many enlightened Christian missionaries have seen in 
Confucianism an ally, many others, we are reminded, have opposed Confucianism 
- = obstacle to Christianity_and by this opposition have been pioneers of the 

volution. 


However low its fortunes Are in modern China, Confucianism, which for 
twenty-five centuries “has acted upon China as an elixir of life,” is still a living 
force among the people. Signs of recrudescence may be seen in Governor Chen 
Chi-tang’s “revival of Confucianism” in Canton, in the New Life Movement of 
Nanking, and especially in the establishment of “the new Manchurian Empire” 
on the Confucian principle of Wang Tao, or “the royal way of government!” 
Thus new hope for Confucianism and for China is stirred in the soul of the 
author by the “spiritual revival’? which he sees gathering force in Manchuria 
under the inspiration of his old colleague, Cheng Hsiao-hsu, and his former 
pupil, “K’ang Teh” (Pu Yi.) E.E.B. 


EVERYDAY CUSTOMS IN CHINA, Mrs. J. G. Cormack, The Maray Press, Edinburgh 
and London. 8/6 net, 256 pp. Illustrated. 


Mrs. Cormack has produced “Everyday Customs in China” out of a wealth 
of experience covering thirty-six years in parts of China varying from Shanghai 
and Hankow to Szechwan and the Thibetan border, and closing in Peking where 
she witnessed the driving out of the Manchus and the establishment of the 
Republic. | : | 

“Everyday Customs” adds to the understanding of China for the author 
brings not only material gathered at first hand from the people in their own 
language as she has lived among them and traveled thousands of miles by 
sedan chair, boat, springless cart, on donkey back and horseback, but also the 
results of research in customs and beliefs as collected by others and verified 
so far as possible as to their still being prevalent in the parts of the country 
where they were first noted. | 


This is the fourth edition, revised and enlarged, and now published in 
England for the first time. poe | 


The first chapter takes up the Chinese calendar which, while it is not 
‘understood by the ordinary people still controls their lives, for it is indispensible 
to the diviner in determining the lucky and unlucky days for weddings, funerals, 
for entering into inheritances or carrying out contracts; in fact, the lucky days 
for all affairs of Chinese life that have been so largely controlled by superstition, 
which the author points out is passing rapidly in many parts of China. 


Most of the rest of the book deals with customs of celebrating births, 
birthdays, betrothals, weddings and funeral rites. One part is devoted to the 
various festivals of the Chinese year; another to their origins and tales con- 
cerning them; while a third shows the influence of the spirit world and tells of 
specters and how to deal. with them. | 


Chapter five is of timely interest as it is a reprint of Miss B. Reed’s article 
on “The Presentation of The Seal” discribing part of the betrothal ceremony 
of the ex-Emperor Hsuan Tung, now His Majesty, K’ang Teh of Manchukuo, 
and Sir R. F. Johnson’s article on the “Marriage of the ex-Emperor.” 


In reading this book, one realizes the immense contribution ‘that others 
could make to knowledge of China, if they, like Mrs. Cormack, would only 
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record and share their valuable observations and experiences in this land of 


UNDERSTAND THE CHINESE. William Martin, Harpers, New York and London, 
$2.50 Gold, 245 pp. Illustrated, | | 
William Martin is a-man of wide experience as journalist, as official in the 
service of the League of Nations and the International Labor Office and as a 
professor in a university. For the decade from 1924 to 1933, he was responsible 


for the foreign policy of the Journal de Geneve. In 1933 he visited China and 
writes of his experiences there, where he not only traveled extensively but had 


access to the most eminent men in Chinese public life. 


Like most travelers who visit China and immediately burst into print, Mr. 
Martin in his first two chapters has recorded an immense amount of miss- 
information and half-truths; and has given his readers some delightful, new 
and naive interpretations of odd facts in Chinese life and customs. One belong- 
ing to the East, might at this point be tempted to put the book aside with the 
feeling that it is only another of the flood of books that tell all about China 
on the basis of a three weeks’ visit! 7 

_ The rest of the book, however, in which Mr. Martin approaches his subject 
from knowledge gained in contacts at Geneva and with the leaders of Chinese 
thought and policy, is a mine of information in helping one understand present- 
day China. | | 

The chapter on the “Eternal City” is specially interesting. In commenting 
on the decay and ruin of temples and palaces, the author advances the theory 


that this is due to the passing of the faith of the Chinese in Taoism and | 


Buddhism as living religions and asks, “Can one be sure that the Europeans 
would maintain Notre Dame and St. Peter’s, and rebuild Rheims Cathedral, if 
nobody believed any longer in the truth of Christianity?” — 

In closing the chapter on Peking the author describes it as a city from 
which political grandeur has departed, leaving it a vast curiosity shop only, 
where even the diplomats have turned into collectors and connoiseurs, but of 
which the Chinese people are still proud. 3 


Chapters six and seven give the history of China in brief and accurate form, 


.s0 giving the reader a proper background against which to understand the 


present. Against that background is thrown the picture of the present. govern- 
ment, the men who control it, and a splendid analysis of the Chinese attitude 
toward the vital Japanese problem. 


- Of the accomplishments of the Nanking government, Mr. Martin is full of 
praise. The successful municipal administrations of the returned foreign con- 
cessions, the work of the Famine and Flood Relief Commission, the great 
universities and reformed school system all win applause. 


The chapter on “Why is China not Christian?” is a splendid apolegetic. 


for Christian Missions. The criticisms are helpful and stimulating. The cock- 
and-bull stories that are told in Europe about American missions, which are 
charged with being business centers or hot-beds of revolutionary doctrines, are 
objected to as calumnies. On the other hand the author feels that most mission- 
aries have lost the sense of the profound revolutionary character of primitive 
Christianity and that almost all of them are separated from the population by 
their manner of life. He feels that there is great danger, also, from excessive 
degmatism, both because Christian dogmas are meaningless and unreal for 
Chinese minds that have undergone a completely different preparation,. and 
because the placing of the emphasis on dogma alienates the hearts and even 
the ‘minds of the Chinese. A final criticism is that in spite of the effort that 
Christianity makes to detatch itself from foreign imperialisms, it still seems 


too often to be in alliance with them. | a 
The last two chapters are splendid diseussions, of the individual problems 


of China and Japan, their interaction, the Manchuria situation, Japan’s false 
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propaganda through her slogan, “China is in chaos,” and the true picture of 
China making gigantic strides toward centralization and unification in educa. 
tional and economic reforms against not only the odds in her own country but 
the ‘violent opposition’ of Japan. | 


The book closes on a high note of hope and prophecy. The truth is that 
the political, economic and social problems of every continent are to-day too 
huge for the human mind. In this respect China is neither worse nor better 
off than Europe. But it is true with all the certainty that is possible for any 
prophecy, that in the course of coming centuries, China will become one of the 
great centers of civilization and productivity.. M.C. . | 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SociETY OF JAPAN. Volume X. December 
1933. Tokyo. The Kyo Bun Kwan. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. Pp. 158. Price Yen 6.50. | | 


This review is belated. The present number is more for specialists than 
for the general reader. The first article is in French and discusses the roots 
and radicals of the Japanese language. It is a most interesting paper and 
the general conclusion come to gives a resume of the study, in that it is apparent 
that the radicals, like all words, are subject to important modifications in the 
course of development of the Japanese language. : | 


The next paper deals with Iranian influences in Buddhist art. Proofs are 
found in the headdress, in the ornaments and diadems seen in the art which 
are copies of the same in the dress of the Sassanid kings. The practical sug- 
gestion is made that the Buddhist monuments in China should be examined 
for similar traces. 


Dr. Fane investigates the probable location of the Nibukawakami Jinja 
Shrine of which discussion Dr. Genchi Kate says, “The paper of my friend 
is too learned and of too special a nature to be here criticised by me.” 


The last paper is by Shigeaki Ninomiya, on the Eta people and their social 
position. This is a long and exhaustive treatment of the question. The eta is 
a word that should not be mentioned now as its use is distasteful. The word 
means “very dirty” and as the Eta are coming or have come into a consciousness 
of personality etc., respect should be paid to the changed conditions. E.M. 


Jesus AND THE LIBERAL MIND. Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr., Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 1934, pp. 237, G.$1.00. 


Dr. Poteat is well known in China, due to his missionary service here. He 
served a term in Kaifeng, and a second on the faculty of Shanghai University. 
During those nine years he established among us a reputation for brilliant 
pulpit work, and this volume is evidence of the growing maturity of his mind. 
Into his American pulpit he has carried the virile message and versatile gifts 
for which he is remembered in China. He.is.pastor of the Pullen Memorial 
.Baptist Church where he ministers largely to the campus folk of North Carolina 
State College. | | 

The title of this volume is an index to the trend and character of Dr. Poteat’s 
thinking, rather than a statement of the contents of this book of sermons. 
These twelve chapters definitely place this preacher among the courageous 
younger. prophets ,of the present decade. They also register the growing 
acceptability of the liberal Christian interpretations among Baptists of the 
American South. 


Each sermon contains a stimulating and helpful message. The texts are 
chosen chiefly from the Goodspeed translation, whose lucid statements are still 
further illuminated by the genius and insight of the preacher. The subjects 
are attractively stated ‘and the paragraphs are never dull. It is easy to under- 
stand how his student congregation must have been challenged by the truths 
he develops from the text; “If I have said anything wrong, prove it; if what 
I said was true, why do you strike me?” There is something that creates high 
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expectation in the. titles, “In Defense of a Skeptic,” “Gilt-edge Securities,” 
and “Drugged Wine.” Every reader will be grateful for the inclusion in this 
volume of the 1934 sérmon 1 preached before the Northern Baptist Convention, 
“Bap ists for Such a Time as This.” With a very few changes. in titles, etc., 
it is equally applicable to all Christian groups in this generation. 

This preacher has a growing appreciation for Jesus Christ, and his sermons 
bring his hearers and readers into greater understanding of the Master of Men. 
The title sermon, “Jesus and the Liberal Mind” portrays Jesus as the true 
“liberal,” a word which he interprets in terms of intellectual and social out- 
reachings. “To be restive in the presence of the mystery of the nature of 
things,” and “to establish at the center of all human institutions the values 
that inhere in personality,”—these are the conceptions that underlie the whole 
range of preaching in this volume. Paul G. Hayes. | 


THE MISSIONARY IN CHANGING CHINA. Geo. H. McNeur. Published by the 
Foreign Missions’ Committee of the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand. 
Paper covers. pgs. 140. 

The five lectures which make up this small book were given by one who has 
been in China thirty-two years. They show an understanding and appreciation 
of China together with the past and present significance of Christian attempts 
to influence Chinese life. The lectures were given to theological students in 
1934 when Mr. McNeur was on furlough. Those not expert in mission history 
would also profit greatly by reading them. Lecture I deals with “Appreciation 
of the Chinese Mind.” It is marked by appreciative criticism. Lecture II 
outlines ably and briefly “China’s Religious Heritage.” Both its values and 
weaknesses are dealt with. In a rapid way Lecture III outlines the various 
known “Christian Beginnings in China.” These concern beginnings other than 
those of the Protestants which are treated specially in Lecture IV, “Protestant 
Pioneers.” The beginnings of translation, education and medicine together with 
a reference to the first Chinese preacher make up this lecture. Lecture V 
deals with the new situation created by the new relationship—‘Nationalism 
and the Chinese Church.” Here is a challenge the outcome of which none can 
as yet outline. Mr. McNeur rightly only attempts to envisage its present 
appearance. Each lecture is carefully sub-divided and questions for study | 
given in each case. 'As a whole this book would make a good textbook for 
Chinese students studying in English. The title is applicable only in that the 
lectures give the views of one missionary in changing China. 


-HISToRY OF LEPROSY IN CHINA. Lee S. Huizenga. Jukao, Kiangsu. Reprinted 


from “National Quarantine Service Reports,” Series V, 1934. 


This is a very interesting study of the historical references to leprosy in 
‘China, the numerous attempts in modern times to provide facilities to help 
lepers and the general incidence of the disease. A map gives some idea of its 
widespread prevalence in “modern China. The.modern terms referring to it 
have most of them been used in China from antiquity. Shantung is mentioned 


-as a leper area as early as 1100 B.C. and 500 B.C. In historical Chinese 


documents leprosy has been frequently described and often quite accurately. 
A certain physician, Chu Tan-chi, used chaulmoogra oil as early as the fourteenth 
century. Leprosy in China attains peaks of prevalence. For one of the third 


_or fourth generation to suffer from it is deemed less serious than when it is 


contracted in an earlier generation. In these modern days a more determined 
and hopeful effort is being made«to. understand and control this ancient disease. 


Ler Us Unite. The Church of Christ in China and Church Unity. To be 
ebtained from The General Assembly, the Chureh of Christ in China, 6 Kung 
Hsien Hutung, Peiping, China. ae 

This pamphlet should prove useful and enlightening. It answers forty-nine 
specific questions dealing with the organization of the Church of Christ in China, 
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the place and work of the missionary therein and the prospect of advance ih 
Church Unity in the future. The questions are those usually asked when this 
Church comes into mind. The answers given should help towards a wider 
understanding of the real issues concerned and the part the Church of Christ 
in China aims to play in meeting them. It would be useful to have every 
communion in China set forth its views on Unity in the same form. The 
Methodists recently did so. Let others follow suit. Such frank statements as 
these can only help forward the cause of Church Unity. | : 


THE TUNG CHow RuRAL INSTITUTE. Lu Ho Rural Service Center, Tenghsien, 
 Hepei. Thirty-five cents silver. 


In this report seventy-two delegates and seventeen visitors really got down 
to the roots of the problems of rural living and the rural church. Questions 
of. education, religious and theological, in their relation to the above problems 


were presented, Leadership and the necessity of building up a church fellow- 


ship in every village received emphasis. Reports on health, the home, education, 
cooperative societies and agricultural improvement as parts of a worthwhile 
program were likewise considered. The findings are given in the first part of 
the pamphlet. This report influenced considerably the thinking and action 
of the recent biennial meeting of the National Christian Council on the problem 
of developing and finding leadership for the rural church. To read it is to 
realize that progress is being made in insight into the realities and needs of 
the rural church and community. ; 


Correspondence 


Need Fer Enlarged Cooperation i expectation of the es “< the 
. Kingdom are very real. elt also 
The Chinese Recorder. that there is a large number of 


To the Editor, ordinary workers 
Dear Sir:— , very earnest and devoted, who wou 
since the Meeting — gladly follow such leadership if they 
you commented so fully in the Jume were convinced that it is spiritual 
(1935) issue of the Recorder. I was as well as pau ion gma having 
a first-time delegate and was very God’s glory for its goal. | : 
much impressed and inspired. me was also, however, disturbed in 
It was a privilege to be there, if ed ood q Your rsa “ge Bare 
only to come under the spell of Dr.  Bwendance a 
Mott, and be made to share the meeting represented 58% of the mem- 
breadth and beauty of his vision bership of the Chinese Protestant 
and his reasoned optimi | Church. Where is the other 42%: 
ptimism. There Richtl “That 
were gathered many of the well- ignhtly you say, at such a e 
known Christian leaders of this coun- proportion of Protestants are sti 
try, and e from abroad. One not related to the N.C.C. , gives 
was with the acuteness of ground for careful thought.’ ’ As ! 


: z sat in the meeting, I knew that at 
purpose, and about the same time there was tak- 

thoroughness of the research ing place in Honan another gather- 
work e by the N.C.C. Executive. ing, of members of a body with a 


I was learning all the time from name like “League of Christian 
people of other missions—and of Churches.” I asked myself uneasily, 
other methods than my own—working | why are they meeting separately? 


in other places. I felt that brilliant Where is the link between the N.C.C. 


brains are available for the Chris- and that body? | 


tian Movement in China, and that At the end of “Re-Thinking 
the spirit of devotion to our Lord for Missions” it is stated that the find- 
the service of mankind, and a live ings are confined to “the seven 
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Protestant societies whose program 
in the Orient was studied.” What 
about all the other bodies of Chris- 
tians whose’ position was not studied, 
much less appreciated? This ques- 
tion indicates a weakness of that 
famous survey. The weakness of the 
N.C.C. seems to me to lie here also. 


Is there no possible way by which 
the whole Christian body in China 
can be brought to realize that it is 
essentially One Body of the same 
Lord, living by the same Spirit, 
seeking to show forth the same Life 
of God? There must be a point of 
contact, common ground, a living 
heart, somewhere. Surely this point 
of contact is our Lord Himself, 
Whom we all love in sincerity and 
loyalty, and through Whom we offer 
to the Father “ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy 
and living sacrifice.” | | 


I have not made a study of the 
N.C.C. cold print constitution, but 
at the recent meeting, its spirit of 
cooperation and fellowship, of united 
planning and purpose, all in undivid- 
ed loyalty to Christ, was strongly 
felt. It is hard to believe that the 


N.C.C. intentionally represents but 


one section of Christians in China. 
Its raison d’ctre is to gather the 
manifcld variety of Christian forces 
and emphases into one strong fellow- 
ship. Its leaders must deeply deplore 
the present partial degree of its 
national character, and would wel- 
come with relief and joy those large 
sections of Christians just now work- 
ing in conscious separation. 


The emphasis and opportunity of 


this time, it seems to me, is cor- | 


rectly stated by you, to be “Co- 
cperative 
common ground for us all.. Thank 
God, we are all doing this work, but 
by different agencies, from different 
angles, each in our own vocation. and 
ministry. “All these agencies are 


Evangelism.” Here is_ 
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parts of the evangel- of the church 
as a whole.” We thave mutual 


responsibilities, and must work 


together, otherwise “the’ life ‘we are 
seeking to bring will be inadequately 


presented, disproportionate and in- 


complete. | 

What we want is mutual trust, 
very hard and humble effort by many 
on both sides to respect and sincerely 
appreciate the work and views of the 
brethren who differ from us. If the 
spirit of Jesus is to have free course 
in this land in every part of life, in 
spite of all our differences, we must 


_ stand in loyalty around our Lord. It 


is surely sinful to stand apart, to 
mistrust and even oppose others who 
are working in His Name, because 
they are different from ourselves. The 
only worthy, reasonable, loyal at- 
titude, is that which, in humility and 
prayer, is willing to learn more of 
Christ as we see Him through the 
eyes of. fellow disciples. | 


I apologize, Sir, for taking up 
your space. Possibly these remarks 
should have been launched as a 
speech from the floor of the recent 
meeting. I, and perhaps there are 
many others like me, hope and be- 
lieve that the N.C.C. is. constantly 


watching for opportunities of work- 


ing and consulting with the Christ- 
ian bodies not now on its Council. 
May the way, the spirit of united 
loyalty and effort, so urgently and 
convincingly ‘set forth by Dr. Mott, 
fertilize the hearts of us all. This 
divine spirit must grow till we are 
won into one Body, conscious of the 
absolute need of every part, if we 
are to bring to this great people the 
full and redeemed life which no 
section of Christians alone can hope 
to bring. 
C.M.S. 

Hangchow, Chek. 

June 24, 1935. 
W. R. O. Taylor. 


The Present Situation 
“LET THE SZECHWANESE GOVERN SZECHWAN”— 
A FALSE SLOGAN! 
Hsii Tzu-HSIvu 


“There are national boundaries, but not provincial boundaries according to 
the situation of to-day. If England, France, Russia or Japan were to govern 
China, I should oppose them with all my might. This is what is meant by 
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national boundaries. If Shantung, Hopei or Chekiang men should come to 
govern Szechwan, I should welcome them most heartily. This is what is meant 
by. having no provincial boundaries. If we stressed provincial boundaries and 
said ‘that a Shantung man might not govern Szechwan, then would not Chu Ko. 
liang (illustrious hero of “The Three Kingdoms’’) be equal even to Chang Lan 
(a Szechwanese politician who advocates “Szechwan for the Szechwanese”)? 
If one say that a Hopei man may not govern Szechwan, then would Li Wen-jao 
(a highly esteemed former governor of Szechwan) not even be equal to Lo Lun 
(a Szechwanese politician who made a fortune in the railroad fiasco). If one 
‘Say that a Chekiang man may not govern Szechwan, then would Chao Ch’ing. 
hsien (the great - viceroy Chao Erh-feng) fail to come up to P’u Tien-Chiin 
(another Szechwanese politician who cleaned up a private fortune in the rail- 
way scandal). Even the most stupid and unprincipled men know perfectly 
well that all this cannot be so. Therefore, because of the situation to-day, 
one can only ask who is able to gqvern Szechwan, or not able to govern 
Szechwan; and not ask whether he be a Szechwaese, or not. 


“During the twenty-four years of the Republic, there have been four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven military contests, large and small (in Szechwan). Ex- 
cluding those of Lo and Tai (generals from Yiinnan and Kweichow), there 
remain four hundred and seventy-five struggles—all to be credited to (the 
‘slogan) “‘Let the Szechwanese govern Szechwan!” Therefore, one cannot say 
that the Szechwanese govern Szechwan, but must rather say that the Szechwan- 
ese bring calamity to Szechwan! | 


“One might further enquire: Who allowed the Reds to enter Szechwan’ 
Szechwanese! From Chiang K’ou to Chengtu (a distance of forty or fifty 
miles) there are up to thirty-two tax stations. Who are responsible for them’ 
Szechwanese! From Nuei Chiang to Chungking (a distance of some one hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles) taxes are taken up more than forty times. What 
men are doing this? Szechwanese! There are annual land taxes which have 
been gathered up to more than the seventieth year of the Republic (now 
actually only in its twenty-fourth year). What men are doing this? Szech- 
wanese! Who drove the poor by persecution to sell their sons and daughters, 
and to commit suicide by strangulation and drowning in wells? Szechwanese! 
Those who caused the death of more than seven hundred thousand citizens 
in T’ung, Nan and Pa (three districts in N. E. Szechwan) who were they? 
Szechwanese! The results of such squeezing are that rich places become desolate, 
there are fighting and conflagration, and roads are filled with corpses 
and bones. While we Szechwanese suffer acutely in mind and heart, groaning 
aloud amid deep waters and raging fires, they (who advocate “Szechwan for 
the Szechwanese”) without conscience and insane are turning topsy-turvy right 
and wrong under azure heaven and the shining sun Aor, under the rule of 
the Central Government). I can guess their hidden motives, see through their 
stupidities and blunders—nothing more than greed and ambition are stultifying 
their hearts! T are fearful lest the masters they depend on shall some day 
lose their power, and leave them without a place to guzzle. 


P “Alas! They scheme, every man for his own rice-bowl, even to disregarding 

the life and death of seventy million people. This must not be permitted by 
the seventy millions! Twice I have received letters angrily opposing the ad- 
vocates of “Szechwan must be governed by the Szechwanese.” They were 
signed: “Seventy Million People unitedly beseech”. I am one of the seventy 
millions! I hear that those who are solidly looking after their rice-bowls have 
just organized a Secret Assassination Corps in order to suppress speeci. This 
is copying after the old trick-of.the Emperor Chou Li and Ch’ing Shih Huang: 
But seventy millions are a big mass of people. Can they close all their mouths 
one by one? Can they murder them all? 


“Well, the years of my life are seventy and four and it is time for me to 
die even without being sick. Furthermore, to die or not to die is naturally 
fixed by destiny. These (assassinators) cannot arrogate to themselves ne 
Creator’s power! Even if they could assume the Creator’s power, and I mee® 
with secret death by assassions, yet for me to die is to live! How is that’ 
Because my death is really for the sake of the seventy millions! I ask to die: 
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Send word to the Ravagers of Szechwan, that I am old-and sick; no weapon in 
my hand; daily I roam about the streets. What fear should I have?” Trans- 
lated by Dryden Linsley Phelps. | | 


SPEECH BY CHIANG KAI-SHEK* 


I do not come to Szechwan with the purpose of defeating the Communist 
Armies only. They are a small body; at the largest calculation less than 
100,000.. In Szechwan province you have 70,000,000 people and many divisions 
of army troops. If you-are. willing and properly unite you can conquer 
and disperse the Reds without difficulty. But you do not care to do so! 
It is quite evident to me that the Szechwanese military and civil officials are 
proud and selfish, and only desire to make money. People think that if they 
make money they can keep it in the family for several generations; but not 
this kind of money, for it is blood money dishonestly gained. Such methods of 
getting money are opposed by all right-thinking people. Such money disappears 
rapidly. | 

I trust the leaders of this fair province will change their selfish hearts, 
and follow the way of life that is unselfish, honest and frugal, and marked 
with a deep passion for righteousness. In our Chinese history we read of 
Szechwan leaders who were righteous. In the Song Dynasty there was Yuin 
Wen; in the Ming Dynasty, Yang Dzen; in the Ching Dynasty, Yoh Dsung-jia 
and Yang Yu-chuen; also a woman of the Ming Dynasty, Chin Liang-yu— 
these people all opposed the robbers of their country and helped make Szechwan 
prosperous. Then during the first years of the Republic you had some unselfish, 
patriotic Revolutionists; some were among the seventy-two martrys in Kwang- 
tung. Also Pen Chia-dsen who died in Peking was a good man; and you had 
others like Yu and Dan. These leaders did not squeeze the people. They can 
be your pattern to-day. Now Szechwan is poor and miserable; full of troubles 
which are the direct outcome of your sins. I hope you understand that these 
are your own faults and will speedily seek to change them. This is your only 
salvation. Then and then only you will conquer the Reds, aad make Szechwan 
as prosperous as it really ought to be. | 


For myself I only know hard work, dangers and worry daily for China. 
I am willing to sacrifice myself for China. I hope that from your Chairman, 
Marshall Liu Hsiang down to the most junior officer, you will really sacrifice 
for your country. You leaders must absolutely eradicate opium, and lead your 
families, male and female, old and young to follow suit—never permit any of 
them the use of this poisonous drug. Abolish the unfair taxes, except the 
minimum absolutely necessary for government. Never take a single cash of 
taxes unlawfully from the people. on | 


As I came to Szechwan many advise me that unless I rule Szechwan with 
severity and an iron discipline there is no hope for it. I do not believe this. To 
rule an army we must have severe discipline. But ruling people is quite 
different; they have suffered enough, and now need kindly and fair treatment. 
We need strict discipline for ourselves. But each must do this for himself. I 
will have no proud, lazy, licentious, cowardly person around me. You have 
70,000,000 people here. That means that 140,000,000 eyes in this province are 
watching me. If you find I have any wickedness or selfishness in my nature, 
you may destroy me. I do not want to exert severity toward the people; but 
I urge you yourselves to practice strict self-discipline. If you will do this 
then I have great faith in the future of Szechwan. 


Four things I urge on you. 1. Never allow militarists to occupy civil 
Offices and tax the people. 2. Forbid all opium. 3. Put away superstitions. 
These are quite different from religion. Religion is good and will nourish your 
nature, and help you become spiritual and high-minded characters. 4. Follow 
the New Life Movement principles—good manners, righteousness, honesty and 


*This is an abstract of speech given before the “Tangpu,” Chengtu, Szech- 
wan, June 3, 1935. | 
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sense of shame. Put an end to the foolish civil wars that are fought for local 
and selfish reasons only. Then put your whole strength and heart into evicting 
the Communists and you will achieve victory and a great future. | 


STUDENT INTERNATIONAL CLUB 


_ The International Club of the undergraduate student body of the West 
China Union University is composed of a group of serious and enthusiastic 
students devoted to the development of mutuai trust and understanding between 


all groups of people regardless of race, color or political affiliation. The state. 


ment of purpose and ideals of the club, as from the pen of its president Mr. 
Tsao, are given below. 


The Club will welcome the establishment of relationships with other groups, 
either academic or religious organizations, which hold similar. ideals and 
which seek to promote the cause of international fellowship. It would be pleas- 
ed to exchange ideas and reports of national conditions and progress in inter- 
national affairs. Secretaries of organizations or interested individuals are in- 
vited to correspond with the secretary of the club. : 


Sincerely 
TSAO HSIAO-CHANG, Pres. 
OscAR LILJESTRAND, Sec. 


. THE AIM OF THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB OF THE WEST 
CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY 


| We frankly admit that under Providence, for better or for worse, this 
globe, whose origin is hidden in past eons of time, is our common home. By 
the ties of international commerce and industry, and fundamentally in addition 
by the benign influences of civilization, we have become interlocked and melted 
into one family and one religion. The highly developed physical communications 
of today have contracted the space of the earth, and have consequently brought 
us into close contact with others of different nationalities. It is now high time 
to have the training of an international mind which insists upon peace and the 
common welfare of the human race. In this ~rgent necessity some international 
organizations have found their germ. In December 1934 the International 
Club of the Union University, Chengtu, was organized by the students of 
the University and the Canadian School under the guidance of Dr. and Mrs. 
Agnew and Mr. Wallace Wang, Chairman of the Christian Student Movement. 
Our mission is to cultivate genuine friendships, appreciation and mutual un- 
derstanding of others, and to discuss from an unprejudiced and international 
point of view the world problems which are at the root of all our difficulties. — 


Human tragedy comes because misunderstanding breeds hatred, and selfish- 
ness jealousy. We have eyes, but see not the sufferings of others; we have 
ears but heed not their lamentations. [lliberality narrows our. minds, shortens 
‘our sight and so beguiles us that we plunge into the crisis wherein the human 
race may be faced with self-destruction and annihilation. This is open violation 
of the great Code of Creation which crowns mutual cooperation as the king 
ruling over us Christians. We, the members of the human family, therefore, 
should be conscious of and lay hold of this absolute verity, that. before the 
altar we are all brothers and sisters—all fellow-passengers on one and the 
same planet, that is like a steamer bound for an unknown destination; we are 


all equally responsible for the happiness and well-being of the human race 


as a whole. . 
- -To our extreme regret international disputes are still carried on and 
decided by force, as in the primitive times of Pharaoh. Justice takes wing and 
flies away. Mars sooner or later will again enjoy the feast of bullets and 
the taste of blood! But why should we take up arms against our brothers’ 
Why should we be exploited by the war dogs who seek to satisfy. their truculent 
desires with human butchery? Why should we not sit together and discuss 
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quiétly. our common problems and, probing- beneath the search together 
for solutions? 


_We,..youths.of this generation, are lovers of peace, we are the hope of 
the age, the masters of our own fate. We must uproot the trees of racial and 


national prejudices from the garden of our heart, and purge the poison of 


hatred from our blood. Our‘voices may be audible in the ears of those defend- 
ers of Peace. We realize, however, that much of our effort falls short of the 


assiduous devotion demanded for this acid test. We sincerely hope that outside . 
communications and advice will bring us more courage and sympathy that 


may promise achievements | in the future. 


- TUNGCHOW RURAL INSTITUTE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


It has often been said that we must go deeper before we can go further. 
This is: especially true,. perhaps, . of Christian work in the confused world of 
today; and in no field more so than in that of the rural church in China, It 


was primarily with the hope of making a contribution along this line that the. 


North China Institute for Supervisors of Rural Work was called to meet in 
Tungchow, near Peiping, March 21 to April 3, 1935. Goals in the building 
of rural churches, the kind of programs needed by them, leaders and how to 
find and train them, were the chief topics discussed for two weeks by nearly 
eighty men and women from seven groups of churches in five provinces. 


The view of the rural church developed during the Institute was summar- 
ized by Mr. T. H. Sun in eight Chinese characters (2 * which 
were later translated as “Redemption for the whole of life through a church 
deeply rooted in the village”. A start was made toward filling out the picture 
of the rural church including the following points: 


1. Christianity affects every aspect of life, personal, family and social. 
Church programs should take this into account. 


2. To make this possible, every village must have essentially its own 
church fellowship group, which holds its own services on Sunday and carries 
on a complete program of helping people to be real Christians all the rest of 
the week. 


3. This work cannot be done by paid leaders, nor can the village support 
an employed pastor, hence local church leadership must devolve largely on 
volunteers. 


4. The present greatest task of the church is to find, enlist, train, and 
supervise these voluntary workers for every village church. fellowship. 


5. These voluntary workers must be several to each village, and varied 
in their qualifications—young as well as old, women as well as men—and in 
their contribution: to the group. A training program in any field might well 
start by deciding just which ones are most needed and most: possible in that 
field, following this up by systematic enlistment, training and supervision. 


6. The basic organization for training and supervising these voluntary 
workers is the county parish (4c §&) in which a sufficient number of these 
village churches unite in calling a training-supervisor-pastor so that together 
they can provide his salary and also that of one woman worker. 


7. The larger church body or mission will need to make provision for 


special supervisors and helpers in the training program, along some such line 
as that visualized in the Butterfield Parish Scheme. 


For those who were not at Tungchow, two questions naturally arise. (1) 


Is this an authentic picture of actual conditions as they are working out in. 


the rural: churches: of North China? (2) Does this picture apply to North 
China only, or has it real importance for all of China? 

With regard to the first question, it is true that only in a few places has 
this whole plan begun to be worked out in practice. Let us consider each point 
in turn: (1) seemed to be generally accepted so far as those groups who 
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were at Tungchow were concerned, but doubtless would be disputed by some 
others, and there is a general] lag in making it effective in practice; (2) is a 
conviction that seems to have been discovered independently by most of the 
groups there, and all were surprised to see how differing experiences all 
seemed to point to the same conclusion; (3) also seems to be a common con- 
viction of all those present; (4) although logically implicit in the above is only 

_ beginning to become vivid in the minds of church leaders. There was large 
growth at this point during the conference and since; (5) still remains to he 
done for the most part, although the vision was clearly seen and expressed at 
Tungchow; (6) insofar as it means a grouping together of these village churches 
in a larger parish is already largely an accomplished fact in most communions 
in North China; (What remains to be done in most cases is to make such 
a parish self-supporting, and to help the pastor to perform effectively his new 
functions of training and supervision of voluntary workers); (7) has already 
been carried out to some extent by at least two church bodies and is clearly 
planned for by the three branches of the North China Rural Service Union. © 


_It may help somewhat to estimate the extent to which this program is. 


based on reality to say a word as to the personnel and spirit of the Tungchow 
Institute. A study of the list of delegates will show that a majority of them 
are active workers and usually responsible directors of rural church work in 
their own fields. Furthermore, there was a very strong antipathy throughout 
the conference to anything that savored of “paper plans” or the putting down of 
things removed from real experience. We were continually brought back to real 
villages in concrete terms by people who knew village life at first hand. For 
this reason a genuine effort was made to integrate the program material 
suggested by the six special groups (Religion, Agriculture, Home, Mass Educa- 
tion, Cooperative Movement, and Health), and although this attempt can hardly 
be considered successful, yet the very effort shows more concreteness and realism 
than is usual in such conferences. 


To sum up, while the seven points dealt with above do not represent a 
true picture of actual achievements, they do seem to represent possibilities for 
the near future as visualized by a very strong and representative group of 
church leaders who are sincere and realistic in their thinking and who know the 
present situation, its needs and problems as thoroughly as any group that 
could be found anywhere. | | | 


‘ The second question as to whether this picture-has validity for other parts. 
of rural China is not so easy to answer. Undoubtedly conditions differ greatly 
in South, Central and Western China. Sharp differences of opinion from other 
sections were expressed when these findings were reported at the last N.C.C. 
Meeting in Shanghai. Some would pass off this picture of the rural church as 
something peculiar to North China alone. They may be right. South and 
Central China with higher economic standards have some self-supporting rura! 
churches built upon a different basis. Yet on the whole they are so few, 

- and so much of the: leadership of such churches is on such a low economic and 
educational level, that one cannot help but wonder whether the ultimate 
solution may not after all be more along the line worked out in the North; 

where the poverty is more extreme and the issue has therefore been made clear 

sooner. At any rate, I should like to record my own judgment that wide- 
awake rural workers from all over China should read and ponder the findings 
of this Institute, I believe that if they do, they will find them not less 
valuable than the findings of the last Tinghsien. Conference or the: Butterfield 
Program, or the Jerusalem report on the Rural Mission of Christianity. 


What then is the contribution of Tungchow to Religious Education? Simply 
this, that we have a clearer vision than ever before of the desperate need of 
trained voluntary workers and a better understanding of what they should be 
like and what they should be trained to do. The way is cleared for an unpara- 
lelled advance in better programs and materials for training voluntary workers 
for the rural church. Let us move forward together! S. H, Leger. - 
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SECOND HOUSE PARTY IN SHANGHAI 


Oxfor@ Groupers in Shanghai felt after a clear guidance that they ought 
to hold a second house party. They met many times and then decided that 
they would meet at the University of Shanghai from June 27th to July 2nd, 
1935. For the majority the meeting ended on the evening of July 1st. More 
than three hundred people registered, coming from Foochow, Hankow, Soochow 
and Nanking, and some even from Kiukiang and other cities. 


For several weeks before the House Party, the Groupers met nearly every 
afternoon, sharing with each other and making preparations for the coming 
Party. They sent out invitations to various people in Shanghai and elsewhere. 
As a result a larger proportions of those present were from other cities than — 
Shanghai than was the case at the last Party. . 

My impressions of this House Party may be stated briefly. Though some 
of the arrangements were not very satisfactory, there were practically no 
“kicks.” The groupers were not interested in material comforts. They could 


put up with inconveniences. Some of the sharings made by missionaries were 


very thorough and genuine. They touched the hearts of the more educated 
Chinese Christians. I believe this is the best method to appeal to the minds of 
the educated. The presence of some deeply spiritual persons, such as Miss M. 
Lester, provided inspiration and spiritual reinforcement. The fellowship that 
we enjoyed in these four days was perhaps the most rewarding phase of the 
entire House Party. The personal workers won my admiration. They con- 
centrated their whole energy and attention on the winning of souls. I saw 
one worker pray with his man near some trees on the campus. He forgot his 
business in Shanghai, did not read his newspaper, but did his best to change 
people’s hearts and lead them to Christ. These are the main imvressions that 
the House Partv gave me and I pass them on to the readers of the Chinese 
Recorder. Z. K. Zia. 


TIMOTHY RICHARD IN MODERN CHINESE HISTORY 


The Commercial Press recently published a large volume entitled “Modern 
Chinese History (* Wik 7 #)”. It was written by Mr. Chen Kong-lok. In 
Chapter Ten, “The New Constitutional Movement”, we find many references to. 
Dr. Timothy Richard, who was, for many years, connected with the Christian 
Literature Society. My impression, after reading this chapter, is that Dr. 
Richard was an exceptional missionary for he did that which most missionaries 
did not care to do; yet in the eyes of the Chinese people he was perhaps the 
best known and best loved missionary. oe 


On page 438 it is recorded that Dr. Richard went to Peking, interviewed 
the Emperor’s teacher and presented to him four principles, namely:—teach 
the people, nourish the people, comfort the people and enlighten the people. 
One page 439 it is noted that Dr. Richard was then at the head of the Christian 
Literature Society which published books that influenced the Chinese people 
considerably. We also note that Dr. Richard is credited with trying to introduce 
western civilization into China and with doing a great work in Shansi, where 
he met. with opposition from other missionaries as a result of which he joined 
the Christian Literature Society. In this connection Dr. Allen’s name is also 
mentioned. | 

‘Chang Chi-tung (3% 2 ##) in his essay on “Education” also mentioned the 
influence of Dr. Richard’s writings. Notable reformers like Kung Yu-wei ( 
4%) and Liang Chi-chao (i & #) received inspiration and new ideas from 
Dr. Richard and his writings. For a short period Liang actually worked with 
Dr. Richard and the Christian’ Literature society. | 


Dr. Richard also helped the more liberal officials start a publishing firm 
called G& #2). He assisted some officials to escape from the persecu- 
tion of the Empress Dowager. He frequently traveled back and forth from 
Peking to Shanghai. His interest was identified with that of the patriots of 
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China. He is still remembered by Mr. Chen, the author of this “Modern 
Chinese History”. | 

In A Review of the Times (& Wi 4 %), there are articles by Liang Chi- 
chao and other Chinese reformers. This magazine is also mentioned in the 
“Modern Chinese History”, for it was a very influential and progressive paper 
at that time. No church magazine exerts an influence amongst the Chinese 
today equal to that of A Review of the Times. "What is the reason for 
that?”, I asked myself, since I am an editor of two church magazines. | 
think it is due to my lack of contact with people, and my lack of zeal for 
my people. Dr. Richard really loved China. He sacrificed a lot in order to 


do what he did. 


Li Hung-chang (# #4 ®) also asked Dr. Richard to help him settle some 


knotty international problems. 


ing the educational system in China. 


Dr. Richard had a lot to do, also, with shap- 
He mapped out a ten-year program 


for educational reform. He made some contributions, and was also responsible 


for the books translated by Shansi University. 


From what I have read in this History, I judge that Dr. Richard was the 


outstanding missionary of his time. 


by the missionaries of his own mission. 


Yet, as I understand it, he was opposed 
On what ground? I do not know. At 


any rate, we love Dr. Richard because he was the best friend China had in his 


time. Z. K. Zia. | 


National Child Welfare Ass0cia- 
tion Broadens Its :—The 
Hand Book, 1935, of this Associa- 
tion shows how the work of child 
welfare is being enlarged and re- 
cognized on a widening scale through- 
out the country. The work of the 
headquarters covers child protection, 
child relief, child health and child 
education. A child welfare home, 
a child welfare nursery, child welfare 


clinic, the Chapéi Benevolent Home 


and a child welfare sanitarium for 
tuberculous children indicate the 
practical ways in which the Associa- 
tion is demonstrating its purpose. A 
Five Year Plan of Child Welfare 
Work has adopted. Sixty  pro- 
jects .are included in the plan. 


_” These show that the Association is 


getting a grasp on the problems of 
child welfare in China. At_ the 
National Conference of Child Welfare 
Leaders held in 1934 fifty-four re- 
solutions were passed. These are 
listed in the Hand Book. They 
show the development of a _ child 
welfare consciousness in China which 
promises*~much for the future. On 
August 1, 1935 the National Children’s 
Year begins. The Hand Book con- 
tains fhe general program of enforce- 
ment for its observance. Through 
these projects an area of great need, 


Work and Workers 


the meeting of which has much to 
do with the future strength of China, 
is under survey and is being ap- 
proached with deepening apprecia- 
tion of its difficulties and the methods 
— to overcome them adequate- 
y- 


Missionaries Captured by Com. 
munists:—On February 2, 1935 Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Frencham of the 
C.I.M. were captured by the Con- 
munists when they took over Nan- 
kiang, Shensi, the city where the 
Frenchams lived and worked. They 


_were held three days in the city and 


then taken ‘over the border into 
Szechwan, a three days’ journey in 
the snow. They arrived safely at 
Nancheng the principal city in Shensi 
on March 28, 1935. They found the 
travelling with the Communists ex- 
tremely difficult. This was especial- 
ly true of Mrs. Frencham. While 
carefully watched they were ap- 
parently treated as well as the cir- 
cumstances permitted. Mr. 
cham was permitted to go out with 
his wife under escort and to see her 
when necessary. For a month Mrs. 
Frencham’s health gave much caus¢ 
to anxiety. Mr. Frencham finally 
had an opportunity to present her 


ceendition to the leader. Two days 
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later they were told that they could 
go and were given an escort for 
that purpose. Mrs. Frencham was 
allowed a mountain chair and a bed 
cvilt and a cook was sent along witi 
come provisions to prepare food on 
the journey. When they reached the 
poundary of the comuwnist territory 
they engaged ordi:aty chair bearers. 
On April 24, 1935 Mrs. Frencham 
gave birth to a daughter. Mother and 
daughter made good progress. 


Shanghai Universities Make Pro- 
gress:—On Saturday June 22, 1935 
St.. John’s University and The 
University of Shanghai held their 
commencements. There was an ex- 
eellent attendance in both cases. For 
S:. John’s this was its fifty-sixth 
commencement; for the University 
of Shanghai its twenty-third. Dr. 
H. H. Kung delivered an address at 
St John’s and Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo spoke at the University of 
Shanghai. 


Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, President 
of St. John’s University, announced 
that the enrollment for the year had 
reached the capacity of the Univer- 
sity. A total of 825 students were 
in the college and the senior middle 
school During the year $35,000 
silver, of which more then $18,000 
was contributed by parents, guar- 
dians and friends in Shanghai, was 
received for the erection of a new 
dormitory for the middle _ school. 
From the Alumni Sustentation Fund 
the University derives $12,000 an- 
nually. The Alumni have also agreed 
to pay $3,600 towards the support 
of a University Alumni Secretary. 
Mr. Jian H. Chen contributed $500 
towards the expense of the office of 
this Alumni Secretary. Dr. H. H. 
Kung has presented a collection of 
4000 volumes of Chinese books to 
the library. | 


Dr. C. E. Liu, President of the 
University of Shanghai, announced 
that progress is being made towards 
securing funds for the erection of 
an auditorium. 

Attitude to Communism :—“One 
occasionally sees statements in home 
papers to the effect that the people 
are against General Chiang and for 
the Communists. I think there was 
Sscme truth in this about two years 
go but I think also’ that at the 


| Present time the common people are 
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entirely fed up with Communism. 
They made glorious promises, none 
of which they have fulfilled. The 
government troops have not always 
been as orderly as they should have 
been and have, in some cases, looted 
and pillaged} but this has been very 
much reduced of late and the Com- 

munist troops have always done these | 
things. Here is a statement of their 
farewell to the province. A troop 
of communist soldiers bring in a 


large number of prisoners, old and 


young, and say, “Now we are going 
to leave you and you can have your 
choice whether you will come with 


us or go back and stay in your own 


country.” The group divides up ha 
cording to their cleverness. 
clever ones say they will go with 
the Communists. The others allow 
they would like to go home. They 
are then divided into two groups and 
suddenly the group of those who de- 
cided to go with the Communists are 
armed with swords and told to show 
their loyalty to Communism by kill- 
ing those who want to go home. This 
is no fancy picture. It is what hap- 
pened in a great many cases and it 
has not made Communism popular 
with the people of Kiangsi.” District 
of Anking Newsletter, May-June, 
1935. 

Government Educational Regula- 


tions—The very strict organization 


of the superintendence of schools by 
the Ministry of Education has re- | 
cently been brought to my attention. 


Whenever a student transfers from 


one school to another, the transfer 
letter is not taken at its face value, 
investigation is made 
through the provincial offices, as for 
example, between Shanghai and 
Wuchang, and Peiping and Wuchang. 
At present the regulations are almost 
ridicuously strict. For graduation 
from the junior high school a student 
must show attendance at registered 
schools for every term of the three 
years, and no consideration is given 
to the fact of his present standard 
if his record is incomplete. 


In this connection I might refer 
to another development in the educa- 


tional administration of China, and 


that is a proposal to make primary 
education universal and free through 
a period of years, beginning with one 
year free education. In many places 


there is a strong urge that we should 
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develop junior middle schools. It is 
possible that as the government 
takes over the primary schools year 
by year and requests us to cease 
carrying on, it may be possible for 
us to advance into the middle school 
year by year, and so preserve the 
same most-favored position which we 
hold at present, and find ourselves 
doing what the Chinese Government 
wants us to do, leaving the primary 
schools entirely nationalized. District 
of Hankow Newsletter, May, 1935. 


_ “The Feminist Movement in China | 
— This is the title of a most interest- 
ing article in The People’s Tribune, 
June 1, 1935. It is a review of the 
_ change that has taken place in the 
status of Chinese women during the 
last thirty years. Due credit is 


given the missionaries for the part — 


they have played in helping forward 
this change. It is also recognized 
‘that the change is a result, in large 
part, of the westernization of Chinese 
concepts of the place of women. The 
.place of women in the past is briefly 
outlined. It is admitted that while 
women often participated in public 
affairs and took a part in literature 
‘and art, nevertheless they suffered 
from an inferiority of status. To- 
day they enjoy real ‘equalfty and 
work openly rather than in secrct 
as was usually the case in the past. 
‘The part they play in politics and 
social reform today is recogniz- 
ed as their natural right. Sex co:- 
flict is little known in China. 
Until the early years of the twentieth 
century educational facilities for 
girls were limited to an odd school 
here or there. In 1931 girls made 
up eighteen percent of al! childrea 
in primary schools. The percenta: 

is greater today. At the Fourth All- 
China Labor Congress held in Wukan 
in 1927 women representatives ap- 
peared for the first time. Now they 
take their place in all departments 
of political and social life. They 
have won the right of suffrage. They 
played a tremendous part in the 
Revolution. The Family Relations’ 
Law recognizes their equality. Social 
reform takes up a large part of the 
time of the Chinese women’s move- 
ment. The free participation of 
women in athletics is taken as a 
major sign of their emancipation. It 
is recognized, of course, that “the 
percentage of Chinese women who 
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can be regarded as being socially and 
politically conscious is still very 
small.” Their educational and other 
facilities are not yet generally equal 
to those for men. All this mean; 
that Chinese women face a tremend- 
ous need for educational effort. But 
a new freedom has come to China’s 
womanhood. They are rapidly learn. 
ing how to take advantage of it. 
This particular article is well worth 
perusal. 
Famine Children :—“When an inr- 
spector of the Standard Oil (Co. 
whose business takes him farther in- 
land periodically than any of us have 
ever been, stayed over night in our 


‘home recently, he told us that con- 


ditions among the farmers in this 
province on account of last year’s 
drought, are worse just now than 
in any other province in the country. 
The work of a member of another 
in and. out of 
Anking frequently and he told us on 
his last trip that we here in the 
hospital had no idea of famine con- 
ditions not very far from us. Ap- 
peal after appeal for help has come 
from our own mission at Chuchia- 
chiao and Wangkiang but not until 
the streets of Anking were overrun 
with women and children from these 
country homes begging for food, 
grabbing the wheels of rickshaws 
and pulling at coat sleeves, did we 
fully realize what was going on 
Then we said something 
just had to be done for them. On 
one outcall Dr. Sung counted ninety 


children between the hospital and th: 


home of this patient. 
“Our chaplain was about to go to 


Mr. Fu Er-k’an, professional philan- 


thropist, when he himself called at 
the hospital for the last payment of 
the $5,000.00 which Mr. Souter of 
the Chinese-Famine Relief Committe 
had entrusted to our Social Service 
Committee for building two water 
gates at Haikouchou where we have 
our expérimental farm. We asked 
him what the city was planning to 
do to relieve the suffering of thes¢ 
farmers and he said his organization 
was already at work—that the night 
before they had picked off doorsteps, 
after midnight, all children between 
the ages of six and twelve, and where 
there were: mothers with the children, 
the children between these ages wer 
taken _ and the mother was given # 
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receipt for the child. Where there 
were children under six with their 
mothers, these children and mothers 
were taken to another shelter. 


“Mr. Chang, our chaplain, called 
at the children’s shelter the next day 
and found the children temporarily 
housed in two crowded rooms with 


boards covered with sacking for beds, 
four children to a bed and one quilt — 
But this was. 


for the four children. 
paradise compared to a-.doorstep on 
a rainy evening. Some of _ the 
children had not. eaten for so long 
that their little tummies could not 
digest the regular rice and vegetable 
that was given them but had to be 
fed for days on hsi-fan (very watery 
cooked rice).” District of Anking 
Newsletter, May-June, 1935. | 

A Decade of Church Union:— 
“Ten Years of Union” is the title 
of a pamphlet published by the 
Tenth Anniversary Celebration Com- 
mittee of the United Church of 
Canada. Nineteen articles discuss 


various phases of the church’s pro- | 


gress and problems. That the church 
has survived is taken as a sign of. 
encouragement. But it has done more 
than survive. It has gone forward 
In many respects. This progress and 
the wide scope of its work are all 
dealt with in nineteen articles. 
During the decade the membership 
has grown about 14.5 percent. To 
achieve the union took twenty-five 
years of preparation. ‘The signi- 


ficance of this celebration is increased | 


by the fact that this year also marks 
the sixtieth year since the union of 
the Presbyterians in 1875, the fifty- 
first year since the union of Method- 
isms in Canada in 1884, and the 
twenty-ninth year since the organiza- 


tion of Congregational Churches. in 


their union in 1906. These three 
churches now form the United 
Church of Canada.” 


“The last four years of union 
present some marked contrasts to the 
first six. In the earlier period the 
average annual amount raised for all 
ourposes was $16,600,000, for min- 
isters’ salaries $5,145,000 and for the 

issionary and Mainenance Fund 
$2,979,000. Such is the spitit of 
giving in the United Church that 
this last amount is twenty-one per- 


cent greater than the largest sum © 


given to corresponding objects in any 
year before union by those entering 
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the United Church. In the last four 
years the average annual amount 
raised for all purposes was $12,382,- 
000, for ministers’ salaries ee 

ain- 
tenance Fund $1,892,000.” This 
shows a decrease resulting from the 
‘depression. However, while the 
national income of Canada for the 
four years of depression decreased 
forty percent, the amount raised by 
the United Church of Canada for 
all purposes decreased thirty-two 
percent; for ministers’ salaries 
twenty-four percent; and for the 
Missionary and Maintenance Fund 
thirty-six percent. There has been 
an increase of about fifty percent in 
the number of Sunday schools and 
young peoples’ societies receiving 
definite missionary instruction. Dur- 
ing the decade the Sunday school po- 
pulaticn increased about ten percent 
and the membership of young peo- 
ples’ societies about 96 _ percent. 
There has been a steady refusal to 


.divoree evangelism and social servi~e. 


A Rural Life Commission has awak- 
ened the church to the importance 


of the maintenance of the country 


church. Incidentally we. note that 
more than half the pastoral charges 
are aid-receiving.. The publishing 
business has made big strides for- 
ward. All of which shows some- 
thing of the inherent possibilities of 
church union. 

Student Organizations in India 
Unite:—In April, 1935 an Assembly, 
composed of representatives of or- 


ganizations working among youth, 


met in Madras to consumate plans 
for union. Every province sent dele- 
gates. Anglicans, Syrian Christians 
and all brands of Protestants parti- 
cipated. At the close of the Assembly 
they partook of Holy Communion 
together. Resolutions were ‘passed 
whereby there will hereafter be one 
Student Christian Movement in In- 
dia, Burma and Ceylon. The General 
Committee will include representa- 
tives of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. and the new S.C.M. will 
function on behalf on these associa- 
tions in the student field. The Aim 
and Basis of this united organization 
are as follows:— ge 


“The following shall be recognised 
as an expression of the convictions 


and aims which guide the thought 
_ and life of the Movement as a whole: 
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The Chinese Recorder [August 


“We believe in God, our Father, | “To help in building up a Church 
and in Jesus Christ as the supreme which by its witness shall truly re. 
revelation, both of God’s redeeming veal Christ to the world, and which, 
love and of the true nature of man. : while recognizing its unity with the 

““We believe that God bestows for- Christian Church everywhere and in 


giveness, pardon and eternal life all ages, shall be led to develop for 
upon those that have faith in Him itself a corporate life and forms of 
through Christ, and that He offers worship such that the peoples of In- 
these gifts to all His children. 

ie erein a (natural an satisfying 
pr expression of their spirit of devotipn; 
ment of His Kingdom throughout the “To take our share in discovering 
world. Accordingly we desire: and putting into practice solutions of 
- “To? let Him purify and inspire our the problems of society which are in 
minds and hearts, so that we may be accordance with the mind of Christ, 


able to discern His will for us and and to pray and work for justice, 
be ready to follow gladly wherever goodwill, and peace between man and 
He may call us; man, group and group, nation and 
. “To live in such close communion nation. one : 

with Christ that we may at all times “We affirm our belief that for the 
manifest in our daily life His spirit realization of these aims the study 
of self-forgetful love and service, and of the Scriptures, prayer, worship 


may thereby draw others to lay hold | and Christian Fellowship are es- 
of the life that is in Him; sential.” | 


Notes on 


Miss TseN Pao SWEN is principal of I Fang Collegiate Girls’ School, Changsha, 

unan 

MIss MURIEL BOONE is a member of the Presbyterian Mission, North, located 
in Chengchow, Hunan. 

REV. H. H. POMMERENKE is a member of the Presbyterian ‘Mission, North, 
located in Toungkung, Kwangtung. He arrived in China in 1924. 

Rev. GEoRGHE W. HINMAN was formerly a member of the American Board 
Mission at Foochow. He recently returned there to assist in the work of 

Foochow College, Foochow, Fukien. 

Rev. J. R. WILSON is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society located in 
Kweilin, Kwangsi. He arrived in China in 1914. 

Miss NETTIE MABELLE SENGER, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., is a member of the Church of 
a Brethren Mission, located in Tsin Chow, Shansi. She arrived in China 
n 1916. 

Dr. D. C. GRAHAM, A.M., B.D., Ph.D. mn is a member of’ the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society, located in Suifu, Szechwan. He arrived in 
China in 1911. 


Errata 


We regret ‘that several mistakes have recently erept into the Recorder. 
For these we apologize and correct them herewith. 

On Page 388 of. the Chinese Recorder for . June, 1935 Miss Dorothy 
Rutherford is said to be a member of the Mission of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. She is a member of the Church of Scotland Mission. 

On the same page, it is said that the Rev. Hope Moncrieff arrived in China 
in 1908. He arrived in 1898. 

On Page 438 of the Chinese ecirder for J uly, 1935 it is stated that Mr. D. 
E. Hoste resigned the i of the C.I.M. on quy 18, 1935. It should 
be June 13, 1935. 
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